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NLIKE the’ Moscow conference of December, 

1945, at which an agreement was achieved at 

the cost of a disastrous retreat by the United 
States and Britain; with many concessions to the 
demands of the Kremlin, the recently concluded con- 
ference marked an end.to appeasement and to illu- 
sions. (his was due to the steadfastness of Secretary 
Marshall, who refused to make unprincipled “com- 
promises.” A few lessons for the future may be 
drawn from the proceedings at Moscow. 

* ” 7. 


lf Would Be Wrong... - 

First. it would be wrong to minimize the failure 
of the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

Not one important issue was settled. No rap- 
= prochement between East and West was achieved. 
* No steps toward the economic rehabilitation of Europe 

and its political stabilization were taken. The situ- 
ation is worse than it was on the eve of the conference. 
All attempts at agreement have broken down. 

Second, it would be wrang to expect better results 
from he next conference, scheduled for November. 

It is naive to hope that by arguments, discussions, 
and diplomatic notes Moscow can be persuaded to 
P alter its policy. Stalin consoled the Secretary of State 
_ with the pious hope that in the future “compromises 
» are possible on all the main questions,” since “after 
} people have exhausted themselves in dispute, they 

then recognize the necessity of compromise.” But 

Vyacheslav Molotov—Stalin is’ sure—will be the last 
Bto be exhausted by disputes. Not even a hint of a 
} compromise was given to Marshall. And so it will go 
‘in the future unless things change radically. 

Third, it would be wrong to expect that the eco- 
"nomic needs of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
"will create a more conciliatory climate in Moscow. 

Stalin expects an economic depression in this coun- 
try any day now: in his.view, the crisis will induce 

'the United States to make concessions to the Soviet 
mands. On the other hand, even serious economic 
lamities have never swayed Stalin from his po- 

Aitical course. 

' Fourth, it would be wrong to expect improvements 

in international affairs from the UN, as it is consti- 

Stuted today. 

The United Nations, in its present form, is neither 
sable to stop aggressive activities of the Soviet satellites 

or to prevent the imposition of Communist patterns 
on smalt nations. It is doomed to impotence so long 
‘as the main issues of world:politics remain unresolved. 

Fifth, it is wrong to exhibit nervous see to 
Wl eriticism from Moscow, 

Every independent political figure or writer will 
be labeled a Fascist or a ‘Teactionary as soon as he 
advocates national independence and political liberty 
for peoples subjugated by the Soviet Government or 
Hits satellites. It is wrong to pay attention to the 
Pabusive terms which Moscow so abundantly showers 
broad, abuse which by dint of repetition has be- 
Come dull and sillv. 


* = tt 


m=even Points 


HERE is no great choice for the United States—or 
for Britain—in the selection of its course in inter- 


By David J. Dallin 


national affairs. Despite heated discussions, which 
will continue to be waged, in practice there is but 
one road open. Ducunt volentem fata—old Seneca 
wrote—nolentem trahunt: The Fates the willing lead, 
the unwilling drag. Those who resist the inexorable 
course of historical events will have to pay dearly for 
their errors. 

Greece and Turkey, so much in the limelight of 
public attention these days, will soon disappear from 
the headlines. As soon as Congress and the President 
approve the aid bill and American supplies start 
pouring into the Near East, the danger of war in this 
region will probably be dispelled—at least for some 
time. It is most improbable that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will try to break through the American barrier 
where it is strongest. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey is a defensive operation 


. of limited scope. The major problems of Europe and 


the Far East remain unsolved. The difference be- 
tween European and Far Eastern issues lies in the 
fact that Asia and the Pacific are ready for a settle- 
ment and stabilization, whereas in Europe, largely 
because of a multitude of errors in the past years, 
only preparatory steps toward peace can be taken in 
1947. What will have to be done in the immeédiate 
future consists of seven main points. 


One—The Forty-Year Pact, proposal by Marshall 
in Moscow as a guaraniee against a reemergence of 
militarist Germany, can and must be signed as soon 
as possible by France, Britain, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. 

Adherence to this treaty by any other nation in 
the future can be left open. In the meanwhile, the 
five signatories will form the nucleus of an efficient 
and effective association for the future. 


Two—The economic unification of the three western 
zones of Germany and the creation of a Federal 
Government of (Western) Germany should be initi- 
ated at the earliest moment. 

After two years of stagnating negotiations, it has 
at last been recognized that Moscow will balk on the 
economic unification of Germany so long as a Soviet- 
dominated Germany cannot be obtains" The rehabili- 
tation of Europe cannot wait until Stalin and Molotov 
change their minds. 

The occupation of Germany by armed forces will 
have to last for a considerable period, and for more 
than one reason. The numerical reduction of occu- 
pation troops has to go hand in hand with the supply 
of effective modern weapons. However, the complete 
control of .a large foreign state loses momentum and 
accumulates hatred if it lasts too long. A Govern- 
ment of the German Confederation must take over 
the main branches of civil administration from the 
occupying forces. The adherence of the Soviet zone 
of Germany can be made possible at any time—on 
the obvious condition of accepting democratic insti- 
tutions for the entire nation. 

So far, France has been opposed to these reforms 
in Germany. Her opposition, both feeble and hope- 
less, is, to a considerable extent, due to ineflicient 
diplomacy on the part of the western powers. 


Three—A strong France must reemerge in the near 
future, and all possible assistance must be given to its 
political and economic rehabilitation. 

If, in the interests of the whole of Europe, the 
German economy has to be rebuilt and her industry 
redeveloped (with the exception of war industry), 
the implied danger must not be overlooked. After a 


certain time, Getmany niay reacquire the necessary 
strength to menace her neighbor nations. The western 
world rejects the Soviet solution of this problem, 
which is tantamount to Russian’ tutelage over Ger- 
many and, through Germany, over the rest of Europe, 
Therefore, the ealy solution lies in the restitution 
of a strong France, in conjunction with a westera 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Annals of the Innocents" 


mid-western brand of revolution - 


= back I can see that our 


was eclectic, not to say irregular 
and unorthodox- Some had ideas that 
‘ stemmed from Henry George, and in 
many a meeting I have thought I heard 
the voice of sockless Jerry Simpson. 
More than once a comrade with a red 
card in his pocket denounced Karl Marx 
as a foreigner who might be OK for old 
Europe but who had little to teach 


It recalled its New Engand ante- 
cedents, too, in other ways. Dirt-detest. 
ing cleanliness began at the fences and 
hedges which ringed it round and in- 
creased the rigidity of its regime as it 
penetrated inward. A little wickedness 
now and then might not matter much, 
but to be unclean—that just didn’t hap- 
pen. My mother was a gentle ‘ and 
easy-going mistress of the establishment, 
It was sistér Bertha who served as the 


color line. Those Negroes, father mother 
and daughter, were as respectable as 
anyone. The daughter had a fine voice 
and sang among the best in the Metho- 
dist choir. When she got married we all 
attended the wedding. But it was not her 
musical gift which placed her among the 
elect. I recall hearing the other women 
say: “She’s as neat as a pin.” That was 
what counted. She was colored, but she 
was clean—-so she belonged to the upper 
class. ; 

Well do I recall that when as a child 
I was 
crowds as we could muster—560 persons 
made a crowd—there were a few who 
were avoided or looked down upon. But 
the people who did not quite make the 
grade were not the poor. They were the 
ones whose persons or clothes showed 
lack of washing. I feel sure that if the 





taken anywhere among such: 





tales. To our astonishment we lea 
that he had been received with honor 
among the bearded elders. It took whole 
days and nights for him to describe wh 
he had seen apd elucidate what he ha 
learned. But sister Bertha took no pa 
in all of this. She went about her ace 


customed tasks with more than het} 


usual vigor and austerity as she cons 
spicuously reserved her judgment. 

After two or three days of this, we 
returned one day from the river-bank 
where we had pleasantly continued our 
discussion to find our whole -establish- 
ment in an uproar. Furniture, carpets 
and utensils of all sorts were being 
dragged out of doors by all hands that 
could: be pressed into service. Bertha wag 
sternly in command, and before we knew 
what was up we, too, were busy emptys 
ing the house of all its furnishings, 



























































democratic America. And nothing hap- goddess of antisepsis. Dont get the = : . « OP 
pened to these heretics. We wanted to idea that I am saying anything against bere ee of our town: hed written the There was no time to satisfy our curiy § * 
do away with exploitation, but we were her. She was a wonderful cook —and * beatitudes one of them would have been: osity. Out everything went. And they 
skeptical of blueprints. the things she could do for a fellow could Blessed are the immaculate, for they are the house from tqp to bottom had tq 7 
he pdlitiancde New York, however, we not be counted up on any adding ma- —— a ee goings ¢ — ; be cleansed. It took days. For weeks 
had a jamentable inferiority complex. It chine. All that she asked in return was should add that the most dreaded an there was the smell of turpentine and lo 3 
was, therefore, with exaggerated excite- our cooperation in the interest of con- paint and other cleansing agents. sha 
ment that my brother Frank prepared stant and complete cleanliness. We learned the cause of it all from § thin 
for his first trip to the Metropolis. He Our town came nearer to being a Bertha’s ejaculations. She would tug a duc 
had been elected delegate to a nationgl classless society than anything which I a bed or a carpet and say: “This is whag § * 
Socialist convention. It must have been have seen since. Some had more money your socialism amounts to. - .Can’t stay Bt | 
about the year 1900. This representative than others, but richest and poorest sat at home... Have to go gallivanting about pro) 
of improvised, grassroots revolution was ‘piously together in the church pews or the country. . -Want to save the world, lea 
to sit with the elders, men who had leaned cheek by jowl over the bars of do you?. . .And what.do you get?. .¢ Band 
known Karl Marx and who were auth- the three or four well-patronized sa- Does anybody thank you?. . .Do you § ans 
orized to expound the scriptures. loons. We went to different churches, make things better?. . .No. . .Bedbugs § B®” 
This must have happened during the Methodist, Congregational and Catholic, . .that’s all you get. Want to make-#. 
summer vacation, for I recall that I was There was a large group of Irish, and we everybody equal!.-. .The bugs will make § °'®* 
‘loafing and reading under the trees had one Negro family. But the fact that despised symbol of eT and diese ’em all equal.” 
during the time that Frank was away on people were different didn’t make any grace in this Spotless Town was a cer- It was—indubitably—a setback for the 
this epoch-making pilgrimage to the difference. We had no inter-racial or tain wide-spread but seldom. mentioned cause of world revolution. It never has 
orient. This was in the town of. 400 inter-religious conference or council or ineiet To be in ear way easneeied prospered in that town, Later on we 
inhabitants in which I spent my boyhood. commission to sponsor programs and with this biological abecies did definitely could go to other places and deliver the 
When I returned later and saw the house big words- No one had ever taught us place one beyond the pale. message of the class-struggle- But in« 
] realized it was an exact reproduction that we ought not get along—and so we a * * side our town, Gus Greeley was the only 
of those which settlers had left in New just got along. As I look back from the : P man who listened with sympathy and 
England. It had the same homey and vantage point of 1947 and all of its hates, Bearing Gifts From the Eost understanding. But Gus was not the 
grecious lines which yoy can still ob- that town looks wonderful. ROM this town,then, my brother de. sort of follower to give strength and 
serve in Vermont or New Hampshire and Mention of that one colored family parted to attend the convention of big- prestige to a struggling cause. In that 
sat back, like its eastern prototypes, suggests that there was, after all, one time Socialists in New York. He re- citadel of cleanliness, Socialism got away 
deep among the trees in. a wide lawn- slight rift. But it was not along the turned tired, excited and full of strange to a poor start. Trad 
' 1914 
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The Lessons of the Moscow Conference “ 
or ¢ 
Whee 
(Continued from Page One) recovery of France is possible in the ed, since the only alternative to it is @ In Northern Korea, a puppet govern] ...).. 
pact against possible German aggression unstatle conditions of today and under new dispatching of American troops te ment with a strong army has been estab false 
in the future. the constant threat of a Communist up- the Asiatic mainland, lished, with the obvious aim of the small Hevic 
In order to win the support of France, heaval. The American loan of about The revival of Manchuria’s industry, Communist minority to seize all of Korea injur 
certain concessions will necessarily have $700,000,000, granted last year, was of highly essential for all the Far Eastern as soon as the United States pulls out. 
to be made, and the sooner they are little use to France under these circum- peoples, will soon become a major po- Civil war is being prepared, and & 
made, the better. They consist chiefly stances. So will be any further loan as litical and economic problem. Inter- bloody struggle seems almost inevitable Wi 
of the following four moves: long as the present conditions prevail. national cooperation, in which Russia Therefore, a national government ia | have 
The factual incorporation of the Not until the French people, not until and Britain may participate, will be Seoul and an army in possession of a J Supp 
Saar region into France must be rec- _the other parties, are able to create a necessary for a solution of the Manchur- sufficient quantity of modern armament | vinta: 
ognized by her allies. strong, efficient, and durable administra- ian problem under Chinese sovereignty must be created immediately. The unifi- Fon 
The delivery of coal from the Ruhr tion, will the rise of France to new great- and administration. cation: of Korea must be-made possible | Louis 
to France in adequate quantities must ness be possible. Seven—In Southern Korea, a national even before the period of “tutelage” and § cease 
be assured. Four—The ratification of the peace government and an efficient army must occupation ends. quant 
A far-reaching defensive alliance of treaty with Italy must be postponed be established without delay. A new conference between American | other 
France with Belgium must be approved until the main problems of Europe's re- The present state of Korean affairs and Soviet representatives is to take | Unite 
in order to prevent the repenen, © construction are resolved. is a blot on the record of the United place in Korea in May. Such a confer § Phila 
aeeestlite ea wechd The treaty, which provides for a States, Instead of being liberated, ence cannot bear fruit if it takes place | merce 
go a long way to create a bloc of limitation of Italian forces, is acceptable Korea, Japan’s colony, has been parti- before a free Korean army is created— orders 
50,000,000 people, capable of opposing only after the patification of Yugoslavia. tioned, and half the nation has been the only argument apt to impress thé | tising 
‘Germany with her population of 65,- So long as Marshal Tito conducts a made the satellite of a mew conqueror. men in the Kremlin, once | 
000,000 to 70,000,000. The remaining highly aggressive foreign policy, the eEveEei aS eee a ee ey | UTE 
‘difference is more than equalized by disarmament of Italy is both unfair and men, 
the disarmament of Germany and the unreasonable. The separation of Trieste COMING NEXT WEEK pep, 
rearmament of France. ‘ and its “independence” under a “neu- manly 
American assistance to France by tral” governor is but a risky gamble would 
loans and supplies is imperative. under such conditions. én extiels en strych 
" , ° : Five—The Far East, on the other tay 
T is more than likely that the French Road, te'ripe' for Geetetwe measures’ bil 
Communists will joel such a program The peace treaty with Japan can be “GREECE AND HENRY WALLAC E” Upon | 
for a number of reasons and that, in ihe es rr ony Ceuta ae ~¢ a _ longer 
Ren , : : reason ‘to postpone it. nlike the situa- 
— gr er oe tion in Europe, the main problems of the By F. A. VOIGT ott P 
nists’ participation in a coalition cabinet Japanese treaty are hardly debatable, -editor of the British “Nineteenth Century and After," and one of the Such 
impossible. The elimination of Commu- The fate of her island possessions has statist 
nists from the Government or at, least been sealed by international agreements; important world journalists = 
from key cabinet posts is a prerequisite the acquisition of Southern Sakhalin nie 
for effective cooperation of France with and the Kuriles by Russia will not bé i a 
Britain and America, After the frank png te ie the yr gree kf —_ ed ps 
: ++ 3 wi apan,’ Moscow will be obKged to g 
7 ty a ene cacti withdraw its forces from Dairen and YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THIS IMPORTANT ARTICLE! Ae 
power of the Communists in a French cease to interfere in the civil war in Rot to 
Government is equivalent to the exist- Manchuria. ' The rn 
ence of foreign agents and informers Six—The loan to China, under dis- 4h Adverti 
inside the Government. No economic cussion for many months, must be grant- af lets, wi 
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is in the throes of seeking to per- 
suade the Sterling Drug Company 
lo assume a penitential mien, and admit 
that it tried to hoodwink the public into 
thinking Bayer Aspirim was just re- 
juced to fifteen cents for twelve tablets, 
at least in 1944, also that the claims 
't made for the facial reconditioning 
properties of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
‘leansing and skin creams were false 
and misleading. But the drug company 
answers Complaint 5441 by making 
general denials of the charges. 
The Federal Trade Commission was 
‘przanized in 1915, under the Federal 


Tis US Federal Trade Commission 





Trade Commission Act of September 26, 
1914. Its duties are to promote free 
and fair competition in trade, to safe- 
guard the life. and health of the con- 
suming public, and to conduct investi- 
gations on its own or on presidential 
or congressional initiative. Under the 
Wheeler-Lea Act of March 21, 1938, it 
seeks to prevent the dissemination of 
false advertisements of foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics which may be 


injurious. 
« * * 


Warrser does this activity lead? We 
have just seen one current example. 
Suppose we examine others of recent 
vintage. 

For instance, Royal Bond, Inc., of St. 
Louis, stipulated September 20, 1945, to 
eease claiming to produce a greater 
quantity of embalming fluid than any 
other establishment or concern in the 
United States. George F. Hauptman, of 
Philadelphia, who for purposes of com- 
merce traded as Market Drug, was 
ordered October 4, 1945, to cease adver- 
tising his Brown and White Tablets, 
once Brown Tablets, now Pep-o-tabs, as 
sure to combat that old tired feeling in 
men, or as able to restore ambition, 
pep, vitality, and a new outbreak of 
manly vigor. The fact is Brown Tablets 
would irritate the kidneys and produce 
strychnine or systematic phosphorous 
Poisoning. 

On July 8, 1945, the makers of Revlon 
nail enamel and lipstick were prevailed 
upon to stipulate that they would no 
longer imply by interview or otherwise 
that more women or more beauty parlors 
used these products than used any other. 
Such claims had been made without 
Statistical background; they were just 
fo much advertising fluff. 

Also during 1945, various altruists 
Who were producing metal-covered Bibles 
and prayer books were labored with on 
the mourner’s bench and brought to a 
sufficient degree of remorse to stipulate 
Not to recommend these articles falsely. 
The metal covers on the books were 
Advertised to deflect bayonets and bul- 
lets, whereas said covers actually offered 


ithe member of the armed services an 


additional hazard, and would enable said 
bullets to inflict more serious and pain- 
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eet “Mr. Dooley’’: 


Hucksters and 
— the Federal 
_ Trade Commission 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author of Blades of Grass, and many other works on agricultural and social problems 


ful wounds than otherwise. Even the 
“engraved” inscriptions on the book 
covers had been executed by a stamping 
process. 

Then there was one H. Pettus Randall, 
of Tuscaloosa, publisher and editor of 
a Who’s Who Among Students in Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges. The main 
purpose of the book was said to be to 
acquaint the business world with the 
names and accomplishments of promis- 
ing college students. Among these was 
listed Goodrich C. Dooley, who had duly 
been congratulated upon meeting the 
high requirements necessary for his 
biography to be listed, and who turned 
out to be a skeleton which had for thirty 
years figured in student pranks at the 
university from which the name was 
submitted. 

Again there was Benjamin H. Levine, 
trading as Harvest House of New York 
City, and selling The Complete Guide to 
Bust Culture. On December 6, 1945, he 
was ordered to quit advertising that 
any significant change in the size, shape, 
or physical conformation of women’s 
breasts could be effected by following 
the book’s directions. In other words, no 
old biddy could read a book and recap- 
ture youthful loveliness of the bustline. 


* x ac 


Ax order issued December, 1945, re- 
strained the R. L. Swain Tobacco Com- 
pany, of Danville, Va., from represent- 
ing that Pinehurst Cigarettes were en- 
dorsed or approved by the medical pro- 
fession; that they would save or soothe 
the nose, throat, or mouth; that they 
contained no irritants, will not produce 
sneezes, wheezes, or coughs, and will 
clear up any existing throat irritation; 
can be smoked in a closed room without 
creating a sour, stale, or disagreeable 
odor; will lessen the appearance of 
cigarette stain on fingers or teeth. So 
much for Pinehurst, “The Cigarette the 
Doctor Smokes,” which actually under- 
went no processing capable of removing 
irritants or making the finished product 
keep fresh longer. 

Another curious one was a moth pre- 
ventive marketed by the Donaldsons of 
Chicago, trading as Mirra Chemical 
Laboratories, and the formula of which, 
it was claimed, was a dicovery of George 
Washington Carver of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and collaborator of the Department 
of Agriculture’s then Bureau of Plant 
Industry. The formula was found to be 
neither new, amazing, nor a discovery 
of Dr. Carver. It was made up of 
standard chemicals used in such prepa- 
rations, was not a contact spray, and 
did not kill moths, carpet beetles or 
other insects on contact as claimed, but 
had to be eaten by them to cause death. 

Complaints against business concerns 
abounded. For instance, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., was charged with 
falsely advertising radio sets as con- 
taining more active functioning tubes 
than were present, and as wired or 
equipped for television, when they were 
not. Another complaint accused a con- 
cern of using well-known names like 
Waterman and Waltham for purposes 
of deception. Yet another cited violation 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act on 
the part of a company which sold so- 
called “Woolvet” floor mops, without 
labels to show whether the wool was 
reprocessed or reused, Finally came one 
accusing a milling company of falsely 


representing that its dog food contained 


meat Even the dogs were getting 
cheated. 

The Commission’s Radio and Periodical 
Division surveys the advertising claims 
made in radio broadcasts, periodicals, 
newspapers, mail-order catalogues, alma- 
nacs, and even the foreign-language 
press. 
for instance, it examined 286,744 adver- 
tisements in newspapers, magazines, and 
farm and trade journals, and noted 
16,551 as warranting investigation. It 
examined an aggregate of 14,361 pages 
of mail-order catalogues and circulars, 
and 562,260 copies of radio broadcast 
continuities. During the year, the Com- 
mission handled 234 cases and it wound 
up with 688 pending. 


bod * * 


Tue broad types of unfair methods 
and practices used by American busi- 
ness are illuminating. Primary is false 
or misleading advertising concerning 
commodities, their materials and in- 
gredients, their quality, purity, origin, 
source, attributes, properties, nature of 
manufacture, or names 

In more detail, false claims of all 
sorts are made for therapeutie and cos- 
metic preparations and devices. Various 
symptoms are described and it is falsely 
represented that they indicate the pres- 
ence of certain diseases or abnormali- 
ties. Products are represented as having 





been made in the US when they are of 
foreign origin, and vice versa. False and 
disparaging statements are made re- 
garding the products of competitors, 
often under the guise of giving ostensibly 
disinterested scientific advice. 

Buyers or other employees of customers 
are bribed to obtain patronage. Busi- 
ness and trade secrets of competitors are 
secured through espionage or by bribery. 


In the most recent fiscal year,- 





Employees of competitors are induced 
to violate their contracts and wide 
spread threats of suit for patent in- 
fringement are made. Goods are passed 
off as products of competitors by simula- 
tion” of said competitors’ labels, trade 
names, dress goods, or counter display@ 

Rebuilt, second-hand, renovated or old 
products, or articles made in whole or 
in part from second-hand materials, ara 
passed off as new. Supplies are bought 
up to hamper competitors or stifle com- 
petitien. Concealed but ostensibly inds- 
pendent subsidiaries are created to ob 
tain otherwise unavailable competitivé 
business. 

Combinations or agreements are made 
by competitors to fix, enhance, depress, 
or maintain prices. Producers and dis- 
tributors are intimidated or coerced t@ 
join or contribute to various associa- 
tions, advertising agencies, or publishers, 


’ or the reverse. Various intricate methods 


are used to create the impression that 
the customer is being offered an op- 
portunity to make purchases’ undet 
unusually favorable conditions, whem 
this’ is not the case. 

Containers are used which are only 
ostensibly of the capacity the publié 
associates with standard 
weights or quantities of the product 
therein, or standard containers are used 
only partially filled to capacity. The 
necessity, or desirability, or advantages 
to the prospective customer of dealing 
with the seller are misrepresented 
Business is obtained through under 
takings which are not carried out of 
were never intended to be carried out. 


ordinarily 


Products are giving misleading namés 
to enhance their apparent value to com 
sumers. Standing, value, and merit aré 
subtly attributed to products which do 
them, by misrepresenting 
their history, the circumstances involved 
in the manufacture, and so on. 


not possess 


There, in rough outline, you have thé 
“freely competitive private enterprise” 
which all orthodox businessmen affec# 
so to love, but polluted and distorted im 
so wide a variety of ways that it is @ 
wonder consumers ever get value r@& 
ceived for their money That they do i@ 
owing to the fact that a majority of 
business houses are equitable as kept 
in line by such agencies as the Federal 
Trade Commission. 





Our Common Cause | 


Anerica is fully equipped to outdo 
even her wartime production record in 
the decade 1950 to 1960, according to the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s comprehen- 
sive new survey of America’s Needs and 
Resources, which indicates that if we can 
continue our past rate of growth into 
the next decade we can provide our 
people with still more goods and services 
than at the wartime peak, with less 
hours of work. 

The three-year survey, made by 20 
economists directed by J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, measures past accomplishments 
and estimates future output and needs 
in virtually every part of our entire 
economic system. It concludes that: 

1—America’s sensational achievements 
of the past are measured by figures 
which show that the net output of our 
economy was 27 times larger in 1944 
than in 1850, turned out by a labor force 
only 9 times greater and working only 
43 hours a week instead of 70. Our total 
national income (or net output of all 
goods and services) produced in 1944 
was $161,000,000,000 as against $6,000,- 
000,006 for 1850 in terms of 1944 prices. 

2—This enormous increase in output 
raised the income of the American 
people—averaging men, women and chil- 
dren—from around $270 per person in 
1850 to about $1,170 in 1944, 

3—Gross national product, or the total 
of all zoods and services produced in 
this country, can well reach $177,000,- 
000,000 in 1950 and $202,000,000,000 in 
1960, if we operate our economic system 
at levels as high as we attained during 
the last half of the 1920’s. The 1960 
figure is higher than our wartime peak 
output of $200,000,000,000 in 1944, and 


. 


indicates that we are easily capable of 
a national output in 1960 that is nearly 
three-fifths higher than our last prewa® 
year, 1940; and 88 percent higher than 
our “boom” year of 1929, All figures are 
in terms of 1944 prices. 

4—Jobs would show a total of 57,000,- 
000 in 1950 and 60,200,000 in 1960. These 
estimates allow for about 3,000,000 un- 
employed in each year and they compare 
with our total employment of about 47, 
000,000 in 1940. 

5—The average work week probably 
will go down to 41 hours in 1950 and 38 
hours in 1960, as compared with an 
average work week of 43 hours in 1940 
and over 47 hours in 1930. 

6—Output per man-hour of work, du@ 
largely to the tremendous amounts of 
machinery and mechanical power wit& 
which America backs up its workers, 
may well increase by 18 percent or more 
during the decade of 1950 to 1960. This 
figure represents the average increase of 
all the decades between 1850 and 1940 
Today, when an American works one 
hour he produces more than a worker 
anywhere else on earth or at any oth 
time in history. 

7—All these estimates show probable 
demand and indicate what our future ac- 
tivity may be if based on actual per- 
formance in the past. If estimates are 
based on “needs,” figured as how much 
more output would be needed to supply 
every living American with minimum 
standards of health and decency in food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, educa- 
tion and other goods and services, gross 
national product would be 18 percent 
greater than the 1950 estimates, and 8 
percent greater than the 1960 estimates. 
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Saaae “Free Enterprisers”. 


By Barney Taylor 


Southern Correspondent of The New Leader 


OWN here in the South, suh, we 
D like to reflect from time to time, 
with considerable satisfaction, on 

that fact that we are just a bit more 
restrained and dignified than those in- 
fernal Yankees. Our bourbons writhe at 
the antics of our O’Daniels, Bilbos and 
Talmadges, and wish to high heaven 
these politicos could do the bidding of 


the industrialist-Southern Gentleman 
combination without red suspenders, 
hillbilly bands and “pass-the-bisevits- 


Pappy” slogans. And it would be ever 
so much more refined if they would 
learn that the proper pronunciation of 
“Negro” is ‘nigrah,” not “nigger.” 

If the lunatic fringe creeps into our 
higher echelons, it must do so equipped 
with silver-headed cane and black string 
tie. The blessings of the goateed Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, bible of the 
Delta bcurbons, can then usually be 
counted upon. Especially important is 
the participation of a high official of our 
Confederate States, such as Attorney- 


General Tom Watson of Florida; and a 
lawyer for the biggest cotton plantation 
in the werld, such as John L. Daggett 


of Marianna, Ark. 

These ventlemen, with other big 
planters and industrialists, had just 
finished reeovering their normal com- 
plexions after getting badly Joused up 
with «a former member of Goodyear’s 
‘Flying Jimmy 
Karam, who enticed their names and 
dollars into his “Veterans Industrial 
Association,” when they grabbed their 
noses and dived into the fermation of 
the “American Right-to-Work Founda- 
tion.” 

“Karam,” 


Squadron,” name of 


said General Watson, “is @ 
common money-grabber.” 

Karam, 
They 


The employers, complained 
are just as bad as the wniens. 
deserve a closed shop! 

This idea of an “Open Shop Union,” 
however, seemed much too good to let 
go, despite the dereliction of Karam, 
who was so unrefined as te want to be 
paid in dollars for forming his “Vigi- 


{ 





lance Committees, alee of ex-ath- 
také care of iacia)l and 
labor agitators.” 

Now, in the launching of the 
to=Work 
sponsor as its open shop vebicle the 
these 
lows have gotten themselves all] 


letes, who can 


“Right- 
Foundation,” which was to 
“Federated Unions of America,” 
poor fel 
fouled up again with another character 
who isn’t really nice at all; and, as a 
result, some of the felks around these 
parts are 
eral Watson and Mr. Daggett are them- 


veginning to wonder if Gen- 
selves nice people, worthy of making the 
best use of financial contributions which 
have as their purpose the salvation of 


the stalwart Southern workman from 


the thralldom of the union despots, and 
which will preserve for him the inalien- 
able right to the pursuit of pellagra 
and hookworm. 
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This common person’s name is Wil- 
liam Harvey Walker. His name was 
proudly given to the press as president 
of the “Fight for Free Enterprise, Inc.,” 
by Messrs. Daggett and Watson. The 
formative meetings of the “Right-to- 
Work” outfit were closed to the press, 
but local reporters understood that 
Walker was a part of a sort if trium- 
virate, and was representing Texas from 
his San Antonio headquarters. 


* * * 


Recentiy a pretty, dark-haired, 26- 
year-old reporter for the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Lois Ray, in several 
columns of carefully objective reporting, 
yanked off the false whiskers and eye- 
brows, scraped off the putty nose, and 
busted the dark glassses of this William 
Walker. With thorough documentation 
and frequent quotes from the. most re- 
spectable sources—the Better Business 
Bureau, Red Cross and USO, among 
others—Miss Ray revealed a nauseous 
career dating back to the turn of the 
century. 

Said the Fort Worth Better Business 
Bureau in its official bulletin; “What 
sins are conducted in the name of free 
enterpris?! Capitalizing on the concern 
of the average businessman in the in- 
crease of government regulations and 
un-American ‘isms,’ 
side are seeking financial support for 
the alleged purpose of fighting for free 
enterprise. 

“A promotion of this type made a 
Fort Worth ‘drive.’ William Walker, 
chairman of the outfit, who gives his 
address as San Antonio, has a very 
unsatisfactory record as an opportunist, 
He has made his living for years capi- 
talizing on popular ideas, and investi- 
gation reveals that his present venture 
is no exception. .. .” 

The Fort Worth BBB, in a letter to 
Miss Ray, further described Walker as 
a “very smart operator,” who “for years 
has made a comfortable living by taking 
advantage trends and so- 
liciting money for various causes.” 

Walker, who is around 70, began his 
career at the bottom (not in the Alger 
sense) by defrauding Indians through 
the purchase of allotments and death 
claims in Oklahoma around 1900, accord- 
ing to San Antonio sources. He ran 
for political office in Oklahoma, was 
defeated, moved to Chicago, then ap- 
peared in Nashville, New York, Altoona, 
Pa., organizing “investment” companies, 
In 1920 Walker organized the US Bond 
Co. in New Jersey, failed, and next 
appeared in Corpus Christi, Texas, sell- 
ing mining stock, the report quoted by 
the Press-Secimitar adds. 

The war gave Walker his next big 
promotional opportunity. He began by 
selling recruiting advertising te small- 


promoters on every 


of popular 


town newspapers, then launched a book, 
to be called Who’s Who in Home De- 
fense. Merchants and others paid money 
for advertising and listing. He was 
repudiated by the Red Cross and USO, 
whose names he had misused in his 
sales talks. The book was printed twe 
years after solicitation, and apparently 
none were ever distributed. 

The printer engaged by Walker told 
the Press-Scimitar that the book had 
veen published, but that Walker had 
cut the order from 5,000 to 2,000. He 
added: “{ was not able tu get my money, 
but I had the books on hand and had 
to do something with them, sc I Jet 
Walker have 


them at a reduced price.” 


Arter this, Walker became a “Free 
Enterpriser.” Soliciting funds to fight 
for same, he repeatedly had his knuckles 
rapped for unauthorized use of names 
of prominent Texans on his letterheads. 

$52,000 is the peculiar: amount Walker 
said it would take to put acress the 
program outlined in a “Confidential 
Memorandum” entitled; “The Corpus 
Christi-Lower Rio Grande Valley as a 
Selected Battleground to Expose, Pro- 
mote Opposition to and Defeat the Plans 
and Policies cf the CIO and Its Cem- 
munistic Affiliates.” 

“We have determined by means of 
field tests of public opinion and re- 
action that the tying-in of the ClO with 
Communism and Communistie doctrine 
is a weapon of the greatest importance, 





for we can couple it with the fact that 
Communism is atheistic.” 

The memorandum continued: “Dis- 
charged veterans of this war wil] be 
carefully selected for toughness and 
peculiar abilities and set to work or- 
ganizing Americanism Protective Com- 
mittees in all towns of the area. 

“Stern corrective and punitive action 
against those newspaper of the area 
which are running with the CIO wolf 
pack. Intense pressure is to be exerted 
on all advertisers to withdraw their 
patronage from them... .” 

Walker also proposed to: 

“Erect a series of permament bill- 
boards at strategic points in the area, 
each carrying periodically changed vit- 
riolic attacks on the CIO and its leader- 
ship. In this connection, certain peace 
officers will enter into an understanding 
with the organization whereby the CIO 
hoodlums will be trapped in attempts 
to destroy. these billboards with re- 
sultant adverse publicity for the C10. 

“Let me say very frankly that while 
we are more than ready to draw—and 
indeed have drawn—support from all 
over the state for this specific campaign, 
at the same time we feel that those 
most vitally concerned will naturally get 
behind it at once financially. 

“Let us have as substantial a con- 
tribution as you find convenient, and let 
us have it NOW, in order that we may 
get the program in full swing.” 


* * a 


Poor William Walker doesn't even 
have a clear claim to his title of presi- 
dent of the free enterprise outfit, Miss 
Ray found. Last July, the San Antonio 
Better Business Bureau received a let- 
ter from a man William C, 
O'Hare, who signed himself president 
of the Fight for, etc., 
Walker, “formerly president of this 
corporation, but now under suspension 
from that office since May 8 last (1946), 
has now been dismissed from the service 
of the corporation absolutely.” 

O’Hare further wrote that a 
is being perpetrated on the public.” 

Not included in the Press-Seimitas 
story was the fact that William Walker 


named 


which said that 


“fraud 


got a state charter last year for a 
phony organization with the initials 


_“CIO,” then filed suit against the €10 


to restrain that body from calling itself 
ClO. He didn’t get anywhere, but the 
wire services picked up the stunt dead- 
pan, and gave it a national play. 

The carefully edited Press-Seimitar 
gave the initial meeting of the “Righi- 
to-Work” group a gingerly treatment; 
but the now red-faced Commereial- 
Appeal gave it a big splash, with rather 
apparent approval. Both are Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, but follow separaté 
jeurnalistic paths with an independence 
ef each other rare in chain paper 
operation. They frequently clash on 
various issues surrounding the magie 
personality of Boss E. H. Crump. Thé 
Press-Scimitar, under the able editor- 
ship of Edward J. Meeman, is usually in 
forthright opposition. 

Daggett has announced that the next 
meeting . will be held this month in 
Memphis. It will be an “open” 
with an expected attendance of 600, 
But the betting is even that they don’t 
show up. 

Some say they won’t because there 
might -be a pretty little Mississippi-born 
girl reporter waiting for them with a 
pencil and a sheaf of copy paper. 

Asked the cause of her digging inte 
the story, Miss Ray said: “Now what 
on earth would a bunch of businessmen 
and planters be doing organizing a 
union?” 


meeting 





NAILING SOVIET LIES 


@ Why do the British and Amer- 
ican Governments permit Soviet 
propagandists to get away with their 
outrageous lies about us when it is 
£0 easy to refute them? Why are we 
so meek? 

W. N. Ewer, correspondent of the 
London Daily Herald, gave an object 
lesson in how to refute Seviet accu- 
sations on April 12 when Vishinsky, 
at a press conference, reiterated the 
familiar charge that Britain is cel- 
leeting reparations from Germany in 
the form of coal and steel. Ewer 
asked, “Is Mr. Vishinsky aware that 
Britain has not received a single ton 
of coal from Germany since the war? 
If so, will he be good enough te ex- 
plain his motives in making charges 
of this kind?” 





ITALIAN CP AND VATICAN 

@ The Italian Communist Party made 
a deal with the Christian Democrats, 
Joseph G. Harrison of the CS Meniter 
reports, to vote for the Lateran Pact 
with the Vatican, in return for which 
de Gaspari agreed not to split the Con- 
federation of Labor by withdrawing 
from it the Catholic unions. A rebellion 
has been threatening for a long time 
against the Communist control of the 
Confederation. Harrison says that the 
Italian CP claims 2,000,090 members and 
is “on the rise.” 





. The Government should cen- 
fine itself to removing the causes of 
strikes. 
bidding strikes won’t work. On the 
contrary, the result will be a fatal 
loss of prestige by the Government. 
No democratic 
world has been 
effectively. .. 
Haas. 


Merely to pass a law for- 


government in the 
able to outlaw strikes 
.’"—Bishop Francis J. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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Liber ..a Gotz 


ICHEL LIBER and Abram 
M Gotz, two outstanding lead- 

ers of the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, were executed by the 
NKVD in Central Asia after being 
subjected to horrible physical and 
moral tortures. A detailed report 
recently received by their friends in 
New York from Scandinavia tells the 
story of their anguish- 

Abram Gotz was a Social Revolu- 
tionary—the party which polled half 
of the votes in the only free elections 
ever held in Russia. Before the up- 
heaval of 1917, he went through 
prisons and the concentration camps 


spokesmen of the democratic Soviet 
in its dealings with the Provisional 
Government, 

After the November Bolshevik 
coup d’etat persecutions again began, 
and the two men had to live fre- 
quently in the underground, Gotz 
was among the group of Social Revo- 
lutionaries condemned by the Soviet 
Tribunal to death in 1922; due to 
international protest, they were not 
then executed, but the sentence was 
never commuted After a hard life in 
exile, both of them were arrested in 
July, 1937, and murdered in November 
of the same year. 





Liber as he appeared at the time of the 1917 Revolution 


of Tsarist Russia, having been con- 
demned for terroristic activity. Mi- 
chel Liber was a Menshevik leader; 
his biography likewise abounds in 
stories of imprisonment, daring es- 
cape and underground activity. Tal- 
ented speakers, idealists, heroically 
devoted to the cause they fought for, 
they became immensely popular very 
soon after the Tzar abdicated. When 
the first “Soviet of Workers Deputies” 
was elected in Petrograd, their par- 
ties commanded the great majority 
and the two leaders served as the 


Confirmation of this has only now 
leaked out through a hole in the iron 
curtain. A Swedish Socialist who 
spent the last period of their lives 
with them in the prison of Alma-Ata, 
and then remained in Russia until 
1945, returned to his own country 
after the war. His name must be 
withheld, but he is known to editors 
of The New Leader. His report fol- 


lows: 
» « * 


i went to Russia in 1956. . .When, 


after the arrest of Tukhachevsky, 
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News on the Four Winds 


JOHN DEWEY APPLAUDS 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Levanp, Fla—John Dewey, emi- 
nent American philosopher and author, 
says that he cannot “see how any in- 
telligent person can fail to recognize 
the danger of a third and more dis- 
astrous world war.” 


In an interview at Florida Southern 





College on April 22, he said: “One of 
the few hopeful signs in the present 
situation is the fact that the two 
major parties no longer differ with 
respect to the United States foreign 
policy. While isolation is not wholly 
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dead, the fact that we have a bi- 
partisan policy shows that this coun- 
iry recognizes more than ever before 
that it has a world responsibility.” 
Dr. Dewey said opposition to the 
foreign policy assumes that the tend- 
ency is to provoke another world war, 
but “there are grounds for thinking 
that if the Truman Doctrine can be 
carried into effect in a wise way, it 
will be insurance against such a war.” 
He said that although Russia was 
now in no condition to consider war, 
if Russia got the Near East under its 
control, the Arabian countries would 
follow “and then probably 
Under 


probably 


Italy, France and Germany. 


mass action against the “opposition’ 
began, I found myself in prison like 
30 many other hundreds of thousands. 
In October, 1937, | was transferred 
to the political section of Alma-Ata 
prison. There were then over 10,000 
persons there, all arrested in Kazakh- 
stan, which had heen a place of exile. 
After a short time I was put into a 
cell in which a number of prominent 
Socialists were confined: M. I, Gotz, 
A. R. Frantzevich—an out- 
standing Siberian Social-Revolution- 
ary—Sokolovsky, Lensky, and others. 
I came to know Gotz and Liber best; 
they both a tremendous im- 
pression on me. 


Liber, 





made 
They had been arrested in July, 
1937. Until that time Gotz had been 
working as an economist at the State 
bank in Alma-Ata; and that is where 
he was arrested, as was his son, a 
student at the Geological Institute. 
Where Liber worked, I do not know; 
nor do I know what happened to his 
family. 

When I met them in October, they 
had already been questioned. I don’t 
know what they were being accused 
of and or what testimony they were 
being asked. I only know that they 
were being subjected to inhuman suf- 
fering, physical as well as moral. Gotz’ 
and Liber’s tactics were limited to 
trying to save their families from the 
torture of the NK VD; they knew that 
they were doomed. Un- 
fortunately, .they were not entirely 
successful; but in their endeavors to 
save their families they finally signed 
“confessions.” They must not be con- 
demned too harshly for this. I have 
never seen a person more broken phy- 
sically than Liber. 

After they confessed to whatever 
‘crimes” they were being charged 
with, the Special Council in Moscow 
sentenced them to death, and the ver- 
dict was executed. There was no trial; 
they merely informed of the 
sentence by a piece of paper. 

Day and night I talked with them. 
I told them a few things about the 
socialist movement in Europe, and 
they listened with avid interest. They, 


themselves 


were 


those conditions, Russia would be 
powerful and its rulers would be in 
a position to’carry out their plan of 


bolshevizing the whole world.” 


@® Business men are complaining be- 
cause Congress, in reprisal against the 
New Deal and in an excess of zeal over 
economy, is paralyzing statistical serv- 
ices which aid business—the BLS, BAF, 
the Census, also the Labor Concilliation 
Service. 


* . » 


® Before World Wars I and II the 
question was: if there is a war between 
Germany and Britain, will the USA 
come to he aid of Britain? After the 
Truman Doctrine, the question is: if 
there is a war between the USSR and 


Gotz, at right, in 1904 





in turn, told and explained a good 
deal to me. In the few weeks which 
we spent together I learned to under- 
stand people like them. You had to 
see them and talk to them to under- 
stand that the signing of “‘confes- 
sions” in no way impaired their spir- 
itual greatness. They were heroes in 
their lifetime; their heroism grew 
still higher in my eyes when I saw 
how they went to die. In those months 
I witnessed the last minutes of thou- 
sands of Stalin’s victims, but I never 
saw such courage as Gotz and Liber 
showed. To keep faith in the better 
future of Russia and the world down 
to the last minute, to believe in man- 
kind, in the rightness of one’s past 
and of one’s ideals down to the last 
many can do that. . 
parted, they made me 
should I survive and 
manage to get abroad—I would let 
their comrades and friends know that 
they never capitulated before the vic- 
tors and that to the bitter end they 
remained convinced of the rightness 
of their ideals. And that, then, more 
than at any other time, they realized 
the dangerous fallacies of Leninism 
“Give our regards to 
they told me, “and 
tell them that we have always proud- 
lv called ourselves Socialists. It is 
counter- 
revolutionists, but we are certain that 
history will have a different verdict. 
Perhaps the people will today believe 
what they are being told about us. 
Stalin has 


generation of 


breath—not 
When we 
promise that 


and Stalinism. 
all our friends,” 


hard on us to be labeled 


succeeded in rearing a 
misguided 
men—and therein lies his strength. 
But ‘there will come a better day for 
And then 


blind and 


Russia and for the world. 
let history judge us!” 

All these years I have harbored this 
legacy of socialism’s fallen fighters 
as a sacred trust, and now I hasten 
to transmit it to you at the first oppor- 
tunity. Upon my liberation from 
prison I lived in Russia until 1945, 
and only now, after various inter- 
have finally ar- 
rived in Sweden. My first task was 
to get in touch with you, 


mediate episodes, 


the USA, what countries will come 
the aid of the USA? 
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to 
3ritain policed the 


world for 200 years; now it must hand 
the job over to the USA, in the absence 


of any world organisation capable 


handling it. 


of 
But a very large section of 


the British publie seeks the isolation that 


America found impossible. 


” > - 


® General MacArthur warns that de- 
lay in settling the reparations question 
and in signing a peace treaty with Japan 
may lead to economic disaster, which will 


drive Japan toward Communism, 


But it 


hasn't happened yet; in the April 6 elec- 
tions the Communists got only one per- 


cent of the votes. The Socialists 


in- 


creased their strength from 17.8 to 24.1 


percent. 
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By Daniel Bell 


Member of the Social Science Faculty of 
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The Trend to Statism: Argentina As “Zis” 


fascinating laboratory in the de- 
velopment of new socia] forms— 
the emergence of a state capitalist se- 
ciety which defies the older sociological 
or Marxian attempts at classification of 
social groups. 
Various observers seem to agree on the 
following: : 
® The economy is coming increasingly 
under centralized state contro] and 
direction. 
@® Foreign investments are being 
liquidated rapidly and the enterprises 
are being taken over by the state. 


A tascinatin teday is the most 


@® The heaviest burdens are being 
levied proportionately on the o]d bour- 
geois groups. 





PERON 
@ The liberal intelligentzia and the 


Socialist movement are under constant 
attack, but not the working class. 


@® The working classes, on the whole, 
have gained trom the regime, and form 
part of the mass base of Peron. 


@ The trade union movement is not 
free, since the major economic decisions 
are made by the state. 


@® The Army is being expanded rapid- 
ly and modernized; a vast new arma- 
ments program is now under way. 

@ The Catholic Church has cooperated 
ardently with the Peron regime and has 
received certain educational monopolies. 


We have thus a new social develop- 
ment taking place in the world whose 
outline is still largely amorphous, yet 
whose shape is sufficiently distinct to 
warrant the assertion that it in no way 
resembles the older social patterns exist- 
ing in the world. What is it then? 

In the Biblical apocrypha, certain 
monsters were described who threatened 
to destroy the world. One was a sea 
monster and Hobbes used its name, 
Leviathan, to describe the emergent 
State of the 17th century. In our own 
time Franz Neumann has borrowed the 
name of the land monster, Behemoth, 
to describe the synchronized operations 
of the Nazi totalitarian state. One 
monster is left in the Apocrypha, the 
giant reptil bird Zs. Perhaps Argen- 
tina is the face of Zis. Leviathan was 
a sea monster, as Britain was; Behemoth 
stalked the land, as Germany did; Ar- 
gentina, on a physical, if not a sociolog- 
ical map, resembles a reptile bild. 

The. two major -facts are that the 
economy is being managed by the State, 
and that “the State” does not represent 
the traditional class forces but is an 
alliance of opportunist Army and intel- 
lectual career groups, the workers and 
the Church. 


* * * 


For the last forty or more years 
Argentina had been a colonial depend- 
ency of Britain in the workl economy. 
She was a source of raw materials and 
beef and served as an outlet for capital 
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export. During this period of time the 
industrialization of Argentina was held 
back, the major foreign investments be- 
ing made in transportation and utilities 
in order to speed up the flow of raw 
materials. Today Argentina is on the 
threshold of industrialization and in a 
Position, because of her expanding in- 
dustry. to compete more efficiently with 
the United States for Latin American 
trade. The United States is in the posi- 
tion of relative self-sufficiency se that 
the products which South American na- 
tions could export to us find no market 
here because we produce them ourselves. 
Argentina, however, is in a compli- 
mentary position vis-a-vis other Latin 
countries, and so, as in the case with 
Chile, can trade her meat and leather 
and grain for the copper, coal and iron 
which Argentinian industrialization re- 
quires, 

Argentina has been able to reach its 
present position for séveral reasons, as 
Felix Weil, pérhaps the foremost ob- 
server on Argentina, has pointed out. 
First, its efficient management of capital 
and currency exchange controls; second, 
its manipulation of various price mar- 
kets; and, third, its advantageous trade 
position during the war. Out of the 
enormous profits amassed in the last 
eight years by selling its beef, grain and 
raw materials to the Allies, the Peron 
Government has been able to liquidate 
most of the foreign holding in the coun- 
try, finance the vast industrial expan- 
sion, and, for the first time in the history 
of South America— a fact of vast svm- 
bolic importance—make a loan to an- 
other Latin country. Argentina’s loan 
to Chile was the first instance where a 
country in the western hemisphere, other 
than the USA, was able to make such 
loan, 


These huge profits made out of for- 
eign trade could not have been amassed, 
however, if it were not for the central- 
ized market policies of the Government. 
In the case of grain, the Government 
fixes the prices to producers. These 
prices are of differential range and 
allow the Government to play skillful 
politics, In many cases higher prices 
are given to small farmers than to large 
ones, thus assuring political support 
from a wider number of people. This 
grain is then sold on the world market 
at prices almost double what the Peron 
regime has paid, the net profits accruing 
to the Government. In one recent 
instance, the Argentinian Government 
made enough profit on one trade deal 
alone, to finance the loan to Chile. In 
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the case of linseed oil, the Government 
made a profit of 780,000,000 pesos (near- 
ly $200,000,000) by fixing the purchase 
and the sales price. 


From its profits on grain deals the 
Argentinian Government has made 
enough to cover the total State budget 
for several preceding years. With its 
profits, the Peron Government has 


bought out the British interests in the 
Argentine railroads, and has liquidated 
the control of its utilities by the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. In the case of the former deal, the 
settlement with Britain meant a net 
loss for the latter since the transaction 
was largely a bookkeeping one. The 
British had gone heavily into debt to 
Argentina through war purchases, and 
this debt was cleared by the taking over 
of the railroads, so that the British now 
lose some net revenue which had added 
considerably to their own balance of 
payments. 

With her profits, Argentina has raised 
the real wage level of its workers, re- 
furbished its Army, curbed the appetites 
of its businessmen, and in general has 
cleared the stage for the next round— 


oo) 
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probably a round of aggrandizement and 
expansion, trade &nd military equipment, 


“ “ “ 


D vrine this period, Peron has been 
able to consolidate his dictatorship and 
root it more securely in the social 
structure. of the country. The last elec- 
tions, despite scattered terror, did ring 
up an actual majority support for Peron. 
At the same time, by various anti- 
capitalist measures, he has crippled the 
base of what is, in one section, part of 
the strongest opposition he has. The 
existence of demagogues who have been 
able to transcend on political levels the 
old class lines is not a new phenomenon 
in modern history.. Marx has written 
vividly of Louis Napoleon who manipu- 
lated one class against another, who 
represented different classes at different 
times in his efforts to maintain himself 
in power. Yet, in all that time, he did 
not attack once the economic process by 
which wealth was accumulated, and so 
while on political level he often attacked 
the bourgeoisie, he was constantly by 
his general policies renewing and_ in- 
creasing their wealth and ultimate con- 
trol. Peronism is not Bonapartism. It 
is more than a political revolution; it 
extends into all areas. 

To a large degree Peron has smooth 
sailing because of the world economic 
shambles from which Argentina has 
profited. What will happen when such 
huge and easy profits can no longer be 
made, is another story. It is doubtful 
whether it will reverse the present 
trends; at best the stabilization of the 
world -economy may only slow it up. 

Argentina, thus, is an_ interesting 
stud: in social change. Its own version 
of Statism, with religious underpinning, 
is quite,unique. Whether unique enough 
to deserve a new label, Zis, or otherwise 
is a moot point. 

A few investigations of the economics 
of its recent history have been published. 
Apart from the work of Felix Weil and 
of the Institute of Social Research, I 
know of few attempts to generalize this 
phei omenon, It is an area that deserves 
more study. 


Armour for the 
Brave New World 


COLOR LINES 


The Negro’s bedy, with three stab 
wounds in the chest and two gaping 

holes in his head frem shotgun blasts, 
was found between Pickens and 
Greenville after dawn. —News item. 


N O rope this time. A shotgun and 
a knife 

Serve quite as well te end a human 

| life. 

It takes a while to tie and test a 

noose 

| And find a limb that lends itself 

te use. > 

! Besides, you knew the first of all 

; rules: 

wrath cools. 


The only trouble when you sheovt or 
| stab is this— 

| Net that you, in the dark of night, 
| may miss, 

| again— 

| it isn’t that, but rather it is when 


his head 


. yours, is red. 





| DELAY REACTION 


| Bricker for Delay on Atomic Board. 
—Newspaper headiine. 


Way worry? 
Why hurry? 
Why lose yeur aplomb? 
Let’s wait a bit, 
Hate a bit— 
They have ne bomb. 


Keep balking, 
Keep talking, 
Seund loudly the knock, 
Thus slurring 
The whirring 
Of Destiny’s cleck. 





POT SHOTS 


| met in a chrysanthemum-bedecked 
hall. Before the session, each fiower 
pet was tested with a portable mine 
| detecter te make sure it did not har- 
| ber a bomb. —News item. 


J 

Wauen China’s legislators meet 

In reconvened Assembly, 

| Each delegate, both less and great, 

! Is just a trifle trembly. 

; And he-who ought te feast his eyes 
Upon the mams’ bright glery, 

It would appear inclines an ear 
Te more than oratory. 


For flewers should be seen, not heard, 


A killing should be quick, before | 


| Because you merely fire or thrusi | 


| You stab his chest and blow apart 


| And find the black man’s blood, like 
- | 





To this we're firmly sticking. 
Se in that pot is there or not 
A faint, unfloral ticking? 





STUDY DOES IT 


NAM Study Decides Our System 
Can Live. —Newspaper headline. 


An end, at last, to our concern 

About the democratic way. 
Relieved and heartened, now we learn | 

Free enterprise is here to stay. 


Despite collectivistic threat 

And governmental stratagem. ex 
There’s life in private profit yet— 
| Or se at least says NAM! 





OLD HAND 
| 
| Tito Sees U.S. “Blackmail” in 


Greek Aid. —Newspaper headline. 


Irs blackmail now that Tite sees. 
And fearfully he eyes it? 
| Well, anyhow, we grant that he's 




















| The man to recognize it! 


——$$>$—<—— . Richard Armour —— 











THE NEW LEADER 
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HOEVER spread the rumor that 

W Federal payroll is padded 
with slackers does not know his 
Washington. Maybe it would be better 
if a goodty share of the two million 
beneficiaries of a twice-monthly United 
States salary check did do more loafing. 
Washington is busy. It always is. Way 
back in the war years, before the Prob- 


“lems of Peace brought a new crisis to 


our country, I used to work there—and 
the smell of perspiration got so natural 
that I used to close my eyes and imagine 
I was back on the farm milking’ cows. 

But coming back to Washington now 
that peace has disrupted the even tran- 
quility of the war routine, the pace has 
considerably accelerated: Jobs the office 
holders once took for granted are now 
endangered. While the war thundered 
over Europe and Asia, the entrenched 
positions along the Potomac were far 
enough in the rear to be safe from at- 
tack. Right now they are in the front 
line. And the yells of pain are harrow- 
ing to hear. 

“BYRD SUGGESTS 50 PERCENT 
REDUCTION IN FEDERAL PER- 
SONNEL.” 

“GOP TO SLASH BUDGET.” 

“EVEN DEMOCRATS FAVOR 
PAYROLL CUT.” 

The trouble with headlines like these 
is that someone might take them seri- 
ously. This looks like a real threat to 
the sweetest little job that Daddy ever 
had. Something has got to be done! So 
Washington works harder than ever be- 
fore. 

I had lunch the other day with a cou- 
ple of old friends who came to Washing- 
ton when patriotism was leading tens of 
thousands in a steady stream onto the 
Federal payroll. He gets $7,000 a year 
in a budget post for trimming expenses. 
She edits a departmental magazine for 
a mere $4,600. Months ago they saw 
the euts coming and took steps. 


Her magazine was a mimeographed 
handout—the sort of dull fact-sheet that 
no one read and that was certain to be 
dropped. They worked evenings, hours 
at a stretch on their own time, with no 
extra compensation but the pure exhilira- 
tion of doing a good job, And they doped 
up a fancy format magazine, well-print- 
ed and illustrated, on_slick paper of the 
kind that publishers tear their hair be- 
cause they can’t get. It made a give- 
away item that hundreds of citizens 
would be glad to receive. 


She readily convinced her boss that 
a magazine of that type would increase 
the prestige of his department. Together 
they worked out a prospectus telling why 
the new magazine should replace the old. 


“Their plan went to a budget session. And 


there HE sat! Reluctantly he presented 
the prospectus to the Board. Sadly he 
declaimed about the need for cutting 
every possible item to the bone. Ernestly 
he advised that this particular project 
must go through—but like the gimlet- 
eved economiser he was he showed how 
several items in it could be shaved down 
to save expense. The Board voted “Yea” 
and my friends now face the future with 
increased security, and with increased 
confidence in Benjamin Franklin and 
Horatio Alger. Hard work, does indeed 
pay! 
oe * te 


] SAT -at the Captain’s Table in O’Don- 
nell’s Seafood Emporium with another 
friend. Several of the top men in his 
Agency had recently been dashing off to 
Florida for a couple of week’s recupera- 
tion in the sun. The pressure they had 
to endure on the job was almost too 
much, Their nerves were shot. Several 
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_Speed-up in Washington 


Do Federal Jobholders Work? 


By Robert T. Oliver 


Member of the professorial faculty at Syracuse University 


influential Congressmen. were sharpening 
the axe for their jobs. 


A new heresy has invaded the Hill. 
“Federal Controls Must Go!” New re- 
ports must be prepared, columns of fig- 
ures dug out. Solemn warnings must be 
buttressed with facts. There’s a story to 
be told that takes more than eight hours 
a day. Fat briefcases are lugged home. 
Dark circles appear under the eyes. These 
are serious days and damned be he who 
dares to relax. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of position. The clack of the type- 


the interests of the public are at stake 
who are they to shirk? 

Se they battle for possession of the 
War and Navy Merger Bill, and the War 
Investigations job, and the tedious labor 
of sifting over the Veteran’s Preference 
bills. The harder the job, the more claim- 
ants for it. The mythical Man from 
Mars would have to conclude that Con- 


gress is run on a piece-work salary plan. 
a ” * 


W:: mustn’t be hasty in making judg- 
ments about important matters like this, 























writer and the jangle of the telephone 
are heard on the Hill. 

Peace has come to Washington, and 
the casualties are bound to be high. This 
is no time to linger at the soda fountain 
or loaf at the desk. The next fusillade 
of economy may be aimed at you! 

Lunch time is no relaxation for the 
hardworking Federal employee. Consul- 
tations are so earnest there is scarcely 
time to eat. “They can’t cut the Post 
Office. Why don’t you try to get in 
there?” “I hear the FBI is looking for 
men.” “War Department is the safest 
of all. Congress doesn’t dare cut its 
budget.” “Don’t accept a transfer to the 
field! Field offices are always the first 
to go.” 

I’ve seen’ Washington strain before, 
but nothing like what it is today. Win- 
ning the war was a snap. Get a bigger 
budget and increase the Staff! There’s 
a job to be done and nothing must stand 
in its way! Spend till it hurts! But those 
halycon days of plenty are gone. The 
drear sad days of peacetime retrench- 
ment are here. Only the strong are safe, 
and only the indispensible are strong. 


Don’t think you can escape the air 
of frenzied bustle by going from the 
administrative departments to the Cap- 
itol. The old days of peaceful slumbers 
in the legislative halls are past. Congress 
has more to do now than vote a resound- 
ing “Aye” to administration bills. The 


—haat.*son..t9..such.an--extent that—even --- 


a constituent may have to wait several 
days for a chance to have a leisurely talk 
with his Senator about the nostalgic 
charm of their old home state. 


Republicans are busy digging in and 
Democrats are busy hanging on. Senator 
Taft has more jobs than Mussolini used 
to have. Senator Wherry, GOP whip, 
snapped himself into a new pob as Chair- 
man of a new Small Business Committee. 
To an outsider the tedious job of hold- 
ing committee hearings looks like plain, 
unmitigated hard work, but Congressmen 
know where the headlines lie, and when 


but maybe Thomas Jefferson was right 
in declaring that less government might 
help more than it hurts. I spent the past 
summer in Korea, about 8,000 miles from 
Washington, where Jefferson isn’t very 
well known. But his idea about govern- 


_ment is. 


Southern Korea is being taught Amer- 
ican democracy by a Military Govern- 
ment with some 50,000 troops. Koreans 
never did learn much about the United 
States during their 40 years of rule by 
the Japanese, and they watch the gyra- 
tions of their American Military gov- 
ernors with frank and slightly incred- 
ulous amazement. For 4,000 years they 
governed themselves with a system of 
village democracy that was based pretty 
much on the principle of “Let the peo- 
ple alone,’ and they hardly know how to 
take the young army lieutenants who sit 
as mayors in their city halls. 


“Tell the farmers to bring in more 
rice.” “Organize a ration system.” “Type 
six copies and send one to each depart- 
ment concerned.” “Set up branch offices 
in every goon.” “Get out a new ques- 
tionnaire for the textile mills.” “Make 
a survey... .”“Systematie procedures.” 

“See if you can’t unsnar) the red 
tape.” 

In Korea, as in Washington, the Amer- 
icans work very hard, and the situation 
is rapidly become normal—which, as the 
GI's suceinctly observe, means “all fouled 
up.” ~ 

Thomas Jefferson, if he could drop in, 
might quietly suggest that the Military 
Government drop out. The native village 
democracy had its faults. It didn’t build 
very good roads, and its system of fed- 
eral regulation was lamentably weak. 
But it seemed to please the Korean vil- 
lagers. They almost never had to fill 
out forms, and about the only govern- 
ment they knew was administered by 
neighbors they had helped to elect. 

The 8,000 miles from Korea to Wash- 
ington is a long way. Maybe it’s too 
far. Anyway, we progressive Americans 


aren’t going to learn from an Oriental 
nation hamstrung by 4,000 years of tra- 
dition. We're too busy inventing new 
governmental twists as we go along. 
The other evening I was riding around 
Washington with a Korean friend. As 
we swung around Sheridan Circle his 
eyes glistened with mischief. “Maybe 
it’s no accident,” he blandly suggested, 
“that Washington has so many circles. 
That’s the way so many of your govern- 
ment officials seem to be going around!” 


He dropped me at my suburban home 
and I went in to spend the evening read- 
ing another batch of government reports. 
They were heavy with figures and fairly 
reeked with erudite research. I remem- 
beréd an experience I'd had three years 
ago, when I used to work in a govern- 
ment bureau myself. 

I'd wanted an authentic figure on the 
damage done each year by insect pests, 
The Chief of the “Bugology” Bureau 
had just what I was looking for—a fat 
report on every insect from cockroaches 
to dragon flies. His face glowed with 
pride while he pointed to the figure of 
$20,000,000 a year damage to elothing 
done by moths. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said, “these figures are 
conservative and sound. I'l tell you 
how we arrived at this one. You'd think 
it would be hard to determine how much 
This is the way 


damage moths cause. 


we did it. 
“To be perfectly safe, we assumed that 
moths in the cities cause no damage at 


all. Of course we know they do cause 
some, but city folks have moth-proof 
closets, so to be conservative we elimi- 
nated them entirely. Then we assumed 
that every farm dweller suffers just 50¢ 
a year damage from moths. Of course 
we believe it is more than that, but we 
wanted to be absolutely sate. Surely no 
one could quarrel with as low an esti- 
mate as that. But when you multiply 
50¢ by 40,000,000 farm dwellers you get 
$20,000,000—and that’s a lot of cash!” 

I staggered from his office just a little 
weak. And on the way down the hall I 
passed a number of open doors. Inside 
of every office serious and pre-oecupied 
Federal servants were slaving away at 
their desks. The people who accuse Fed- 
eral office-holders of loafing at their jobs 
just don’t know what they’re talking 
about. Their hopes are set too high! 
The sad truth is that Washington works 
too hard. 





FREEDOM HOUSE FOR 
EFFECTIVE UNITED NATIONS 


® On April 1 the Board of Directors 
of Freedom House adopted a statement 
approving President Truman’s move to 
support nations threatened by Russia‘s 
expansionist policy and calling for an 
UN organization so strengthened that 
it will be able to preserve world peace. 
“We doubt the sincerity of certain 
critics of the President's program,” the 
statement declared, “who have cried out 
that the United States has by-passed 
the United Nations, when those same 
critics have remained silent throughout 


the~ Soviet ~-by=pwssing of “thé United ~~ 


Nations and the boycotting of most of 
the UN’s specialized agencies.” 

At the same time, the group urged 
the US Government to couple -its drive 
in support of threatened peoples with 
an effort to strengthen the United 
Nations to such an extent as to make 
it capable of guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of its constituent nations. It 
should as soon as possible be placed in 
such a position as to “be able to deal 
effectively with such emergencies as 
threaten ,in Greece, Turkey and else- 
where.” 








The Fate of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union — | 


By Jacob Pat 


Executive-Director of the Jewish Labor Committee; he recently concluded an extensive trip throughout Poland aitd has followed the conditions of life for Jews and all 
persons in the Soviet Union for many years. 


PASSIONATE argument that has 
A been agitating us Jews for twen- 

ty-five years is at last settled. 
One group of us has been saying: “The 
Soviet Union has solved the Jewish prob- 
lem. It has revived Jewish culture. Jews 
in the Soviet Union live like the rest. 
They live a happy life.” 

Others have retorted ecurtly: “Nobody 
lives well under a dictatorship — no 
culture floarishes. Under the Soviet re- 
gime Jews feet even worse than gen- 
tiles.”” 

This fight has been going on since 
1920 but now it is over. At the beginning 
o” the war, 150,000 Polish Jews sought 
haven in the Soviet Union; they were 
adn.itted to the USSR and distributed 
all over its vast territory; they were 
made Soviet citizens (whether they want- 
ed or not), and enjoyed all the rights 
and, privileges involved. ; And then in 
1945, the Soviet Government suddenly 
declared that those who cared to could 
x gain their former citizenship, and go 
back where they came from. 

What happened? 

They fled from the Soviet Union as 
though from the plague. They fled in 
a panic, wearied, worn-out, ragged, 
barefoot, hungry, with “papers” or 
without “papers,” legally at the risk 
of arrest. They knew that in Poland 
they would find only the ruins of their 
hemes and the wind-scattered ashes of 
their exterminated relatives and friends. 
They knew, too, that even if they got 
through to Germany, they would be put 
in camps for homeless Jews. They fled 
just the same, all of them, to the last 
man. 

They are poor, they are destitute, dis- 
spirited, their hearts are petrified. They 
eling close to one another in the freight 
ears that carry them. Weeks and weeks 
they have spent on this journey —- from 
Siberia, Uzbekistan, the Kirghiz Re- 
public, the Urals, the Volga, the Uk- 
vaine.... No matter how far, no matter 
how hard the journey. Just to get away, 
just to pull out.... 

There are 100,000 homeless Jews in 
DP camps in Germany. To us Jews in 
America they are a bewildering respon- 
sibility. We had cherished the notion 
that at least the 150,000 in Russia were 
safe. But now they too have abandoned 
their refuge and migrated into torn and 
exhausted Poland, and from there are 
trying every possible means to make 
their way into those same German 
camps. ; 

Wi.at is the explanation of this sudden 
and astounding exodus? We have heard 
nothing but praise of the “solution” of 
all national minority problems by the 
Soviet Union. We have heard of Jewish 
theatres, Jewish actors, writers, mana- 
gers, generals in Russia — a whole Jew- 
ish state of Birobaijan. Why then this 
unanimous filight? 

* * * 


Tue answer, which I learned by talk- 
ing to thousands of these pathetic Jews, 
arriving by carloads at Polish stations, 
ic that although there is no racial dis- 
crimination, life in the Soviet Union its 


not worth living. A Jew who has lived _ 


in normal society would rather perish 
than try to live in the appalling state of 
want — physical, moral and spiritual — 
which prevails in that country. 

One glance at the rags these Jews 
have on, their backs, patched over and 
over again, with dirty cotton sticking 
out of spiit seams and open holes, makes 
you realize what incredible physical want 
they suffered. A group of them huddled 
together, their shabby jackets too big or 
too small, their crude oversized boots, 
if they have any, flapping around shrunk- 
ew ealves, their heads covered with be- 


draggled caps, or the remains of a ker- 
chief, their children half-naked, neglect- 
ed, dirty, crying, coughing, present a 
sight to make your hear. ache. 

But of this physical hardship they did 
not complain too much. T..ey were grate- 
ful tc be alive. Although many of them 
had lived in filth and freezing cold, toil- 
ing et hard labor in Siberian forests and 
mines, they were ready to forgive that. 
All Russia is poor. Of course for the 
Russians it is easier — they don’t know 
there is any other way of life. They 
don’t expect better clothing, better living 
quarters; they never ate their meals at 
« tuble with a table cloth, and they never 





expect to. But the Jews remembered, 
and the memory haunted them... . Still 
it could be endured. . 

The moral disintegration was what 
made life intolerable. 

“We had to lie every day and every 
moment. We had to lie to every man 
and every woman. We had always to be 
hiding something, cheating.” 

“Do you know that we all had to steal? 
Do you know that every one of us is a 
thief?” 

Here is a story one of them told me — 
an illustration only: 

“I worked as the head of a public li- 
brary and bookstore. They approved of 
me in the central publishing house be- 


cause I ordered many books and paid 
cash for them. But I lived in a state of 
perpetual agony because I made my 
money not by selling books but by tear- 
ing pages out of books and selling them 
as paper to roll cigarets. I got ten times 
the price of the book that way. Of course 
] had to give «way sometimes as many 
as five pages as a bribe to a potential 
informer, but even so I go: along.” 

Stealing is essential to the life of the 
c.mmon man in the Soviet Union. He 
has to steal in order to exist. Wages are 
too low, the cost of living too high. Peo- 
ple steal buttons, bits of string, nails, 
salt, needles, scraps of material, thread— 
anything. It is all sold on the black 
market, something else is bought with 
the money, and then that is sold again 
at a profit. The profit buys an extra bite 
o. bread for your hungry child. 

As a result, you live in a state of 
constant fear. Sooner or later you get 
caught. You may get ofi by bribing — 
«ce or twice. But you will be caught 
again, and at last tried and sentenced 
te forced labor. Millions and millions of 
those so sentenced work in lumber cam>s, 
dig ditches and canals in freezing Si- 
beria, or in the dry sands of the desert, 
where nobody would work voluntarily. 
The majority die in the camps, but some 
manage to escape, by buying forged doc- 
uments. They live for a while the same 
fear-ridden life, for they have to steal 
again, and then they are caught and 
sentenced again, and so it goes. 


* 7 - 


Bur there was also a specifically Jew- 
ish reason for this exodus: namely, the 
complete abolition in. the Soviet Union 
of Jewish national life. 

Notwithstanding the fact that prewar 
Poland was deeply infected with the virus 
oe: anti-Semitism, Jewish life and\culture 
were able to grow and flourish. That was 
due primarily to the existence of cer- 
tain democratic elements which, in spite 
of all difficulties, managed to survive. 
Jews had their societies, clubs, meetings, 
schools, universities, religious organiza- 
tions, labor unions, lectures, congresses, 
charities, newspapers, magazines, syna- 





gogues, rabbis, teachers, doctors, hospi- 
tals, playgrounds, banks, loan organiza- 
tions, Hebrew seminaries, real-estate de- 
velopments. ... They were in touch with 
the Jews of the entire world. There were 
conflicts to be sure, struggles and antag- 
onisms among them, but there was also 
common interest and _ understanding, 
They formed one whole, they were one 
people. 

All this stopped short when they en- 
tered the Soviet Union. All connections 
with the outside world were broken off. 
A)l the free national institutions they 
had had in Poland ceased to exist.- No 
Jewish societies, no meetings, no unions, 
Jt was as though an earthquake had 
swallowed it all up. Dull anguish set- 
tled among the Jews. They thought that 
they were doomed to an eternity of hope- 
less submission to this fate. Nothing 
could be changed. They could not even 
protest. 

“This is the Soviet Union, brother. 
One does not kick in the Soviet Union!” 

And then all of a sudden the impossible 
happened. They were free to shake off 
Soviet citizenship. They were free to 
go! 

Where, how, to what destiny? It did 
not matter. They just wanted to go. Go 
anywhere. Go by foot, by freight, by 
boat, by cart, by truck, by months of 
irudging. Go to a different world. Go 
and live like humans again! 

A fact worth noting is that the van- 
guard of these fleeing Jews were fore 
mer Communists who had gone to Rus- 
sia as the promised land. Another thing 
they tell you is that the native Russian 
Jews watched them leave with eyes full 
©- envious tears. 

No — you do not hear among these 
refugees the old argument about Jews 
and the Soviet Union. I tried once to 
start such an argument. I suggested that 
perlaps it wasn’t all as bad as they 
thought—maybe they would find it had 
been a mistake to leave. There was a 
co strained silence, and then one young 
Jew said: 

“If you’re so smart, why don’t you 
> and try it? We have been there. 
We know.” 











Typical of the times 
is the reversal of the 
position of the British 
Labor Party on peacetime conscription. 
Parliament has extended conscription 
for five years by a vote of 386 to 85. 
The Labor Party has abandoned its tra- 
ditional opposition to this measure, ex- 
cept for the small group led by Zilliacus, 
plus a few pacifists. 

After World War I, no one was draft- 
ed. This is a measure of the difference 
between that postwar period and the 
present one. This difference is due 


Peacetime 
Conscription 


_.mainly to. the_threat of Soviet aggression 


today. 

Britain cannot afford to maintain a 
large peacetime army; nor can she af- 
ford not to. Without it, the French 
would regard an alliance as_ useless. 
Unfortunately the value of preparedness 
has been proved. Hitler would have in- 
vaded Switzerland if the Swiss had not 
been prepared to make it very costly. 
The argument that Britain should rely 
on the United Nations was heard in 
silence—everyone knows that the UN is 
impotent to stop an aggressor as now 
constituted. 


Trend 


By LISTON M. OAK 











MacArthur— American imperialism, 
"Imperialist" the Communists and 

such common quacks as 
Liberalissimo Wallace warns us, seeks 
to dominate the world. It seems to have 
made a bad start in Japan. General 
MacArthur has hailed the elections just 
held as proof that the Japanese are 
learning the meaning of democracy, al- 
though the Social Democratic Party 
rolled up gains which made it the big- 
gest party in that country. It favors 
withdrawal of American troops at the 


_earliest practicable. moment, and a proe- 


gram of socialization and other reforms 
that those who are actually American 
imperialists will certainly disapprove. 
MacArthur has placed no impediments 
in the way of the development of this 
or any other party, and has encouraged 
the growth of trade unions. Queer be- 
havior for an American “imperialist.” 
The administration of Japan by the 
USA marks something new in the rela- 
tions of conquerors and conquered. It 
is radically different, not only from the 
pattern of Roman, Spanish, Dutch, 
French and British imperialism of 


centuries past, but also from the Soviet 
patiern of today. 

As in most other countries where free 
elections have been held, the Communists 
were in an insignificant minority. And 
as ‘elsewhere, the Social Democrats can- 
not command a majority in the Japanese 
Parliament and that party is divided 
between pro-Communist and anti-Com- 
munist wings. Hence the prospects for 
a stable, moderate, progressive govern- 
ment are not bright. But that cannot 
be blamed on American “imperialism.” 
It is a universal phenomenon. 

* * * 

® The British Army Bureau of Cur- 
rent Affairs, which organized discussion 
groups in the Army, donned civilian 
clothes in 1946 and with a Carnegie 
grant *became the Bureau of Current 
Affairs, the UDA London Letter reports. 
li has met with great success in aiding 
discussion groups of all which have 
multiplied throughout Britain. All poli- 
tical parties have sought its impartial 
help in the training of discussion leaders, 

Such a non-partisan bureau is needed 
in the USA, to help made democracy 
work better and to counter the poison- 
propaganda of totalitarian with facts. 
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The Tragic Result 








Of Nationalization | 


By Vance Mack 


® The New Leader has a new correspondent in Czechoslovakia. 

He uses the pseudoym Vance Mack because use of his real name might 

. subject him to persecution. But we can vouch for his reliability. He 

is not necessarily opposed to the nationalization of a basic industry; 

he is opposed to doing it in the totalitarian Communist way—in a hasty, 

wholesale, unplanned manner. He regards the nationalization of small 
industries and businesses as sheer economic insanity. 


nationalization has had in Czecho- 
slovakia is general demoralization. 
There are two aspects of the nationali- 
zation of industries im this country. The 
first aspect is the usual propaganda 
“hoax” carried on ad nauseam by the 
ofticial propaganda machinery represen- 
ted here by the Ministry of Information 
and by the official Press Bureau and ra- 
dio. These channels of information are 
dominated by the Communists and while 
in political matters they sometimes show 
some measure of tolerance in reporting 
almost accurately on the doings of other 
political parties than their own, in eco- 
nomic matters they take the greatest 
possible pains that nothing should leak 
out that would be contradictory to the 
official version that the nationalization is 
and will be a perfect blessing to the 
sountry’s economy. 


: Prrssionatinaton general-effect which 


Press, radio and news-reel publicity 
given to the .Two Year Plan is the 
framework for this unscrupulous form 
of public delusion. The public in this 
country is told that the Two Year Plan, 
although it was just inaugurated, is a 
hundred percent success. Every national- 
ized undertaking igs compiling and broad- 
¢asting charts of increased output and 
the Russian-invented expression about 
an undertaking having “fulfilled or sur- 


passed the norm” crops up again and 
again in the official Two Year Plan har- 
angue. 


Radio listeners have the possibility of 
switching off such unsavory effusions of 
propaganda, but worse is the fate of 
movie-patrons, who wishing to see an 
American movie, must first go through 
the ordeal of watching an] listening to 
the weekly doses of Two Year Plan Suc- 
cess propaganda, picturing workmen in 
factories, engineers or laborers on farms 
breaking all existing records. Sometimes 
these news-reel heroes are shown to 
work so fast that their hasty movements 
are too quick to be true. Movie patrons 
whose mental faculties are not oblitera- 
ted by Communist popaganda just laugh. 
Here again insincere propagandists have 
overdone their job. 

Factories announce increased outputs 
of ladies stockings—not nylons, for here 
we have not made such progress—tex- 
tiles, bicycles, goloshes, coal miners 
breaking records in pits. Every citizen 
knows of course, that in the market la- 
dies _stockings, textiles, bicycles, goloshes 
and other advertised articles are not to 
be had for love or money. If they are 
available at all, then in so small quanti- 
ties that the goods can satisfy but a very 
few of the thousands of would-be cus- 
tomers. Coal was never so scarce as it 
is now in spite of all the broken records, 
the Sunday “brigades” of volunteers, etc, 
The official explanation of this anomaly 
is that the articles produced in such im- 
posing numbers are exploited by the ex- 
port trade which converts them into valu- 
able foreign exchanges. This, of couse, 
is an easy explanation and where it 
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does not suffice, there comes another 
trick, “The Black Marketeer”,the arch- 
enemy of the Two Year Plan, who wants 
the Plan to turn out a complete failure 
and robs the poor consumers. So drastic 
measures will be taken to fight the Black 
Market and all will be well. 


* * * 


Tuis is the atmosphere in which pri- 
vate business is functioning now. That 
it is an unwholesome atmosphere is un- 
deniable and clear to every one. The 
businessman whose business is so small 
that it does not come under the national- 
ization scheme is working in a state of 


absolute uncertainty. He cannot make 
plans for the future because the future 
—the economic future—is covered by the 
veil of. insecurity. Nobody knows where 
this economic revolution is going to stop. 
Old experienced, prudent and calculating 
eaptains of business and industry are 
out of the game. The new bosses ae 
politicians with little or no experience 
in business. The writer has been inter- 
viewing private businessmen almost daily 
for some months past. All—without a 
single exception—are utterly pessimistic 
about the future. Many repeat the same 
significant statement: “I keep on doing 
business but I am afraid if there are 
signs of my business becoming too pros- 
perous, I would be nationalized”. 


The difficulties which the small busi- 
nessman must overcome in his daily 
routine are numerous. The whole system 
of State supevisory agencies covering all 
branches of business, which the Nazis 
invented, has come to stay. The small 
merchant’sdaily work includes filling out 
of forms, filing applications, visiting the 
State agencies to make the State offi- 





cials act upon the application, and so 
mountains of paper pile up while busi- 
ness stagnates. 


That aplies to the small undertakings, 
As regards the big undertakings that 
have been nationalized, much truth has 
already leaked out. Although financial 
statement, balance sheets, are no long- 
er made public—for obvious reasons— 
it is common knowledge that these un- 
dertakings which were once the pillars of 
Czechoslovak national economy, are not 
showing any profits. What is even worse, 
viewed from the standpoint of the Min- 
ister of Finance, these undertakings are 
unable to pay taxes. If one recalls the 
enormous sums the pre-war Czechoslo- 
vakia Finance Ministtr received in the 
form of taxes from the shoe, sugar, 
glass, porcelain, textile and other indus- 
tries, one must regard the nationaliza- 
tion as a real disaster to the State's 
finances, 


* * *” 


In the economic life of this country 
there is every indication that things are 





Young Russians "Parade" in Kiev 


moving toward complete State capital- 
ism, the worst evil that can befall a 
human community. There are four po- 
litical parties in this country, of which 
only one, the @ommunist Party, stands 
for State capitalism,although they would 
probably call it by a better name, The 
pressure exercised by the Communist 
Party upon other parties in’ economic 
matters is too strong. The Communists 
have two powerful allies in promoting 
their new order. One is an institution 
known as the National Front, All the 
four political parties have pledged them- 
selves to suport unreservedly the Na- 
tional Front. So what the National 
Front wants is what “the people” want. 
Obedience to the National Front means 
—in practice—obedience to the Commu- 
nist Party. Whenever a non-Communist 
deputy raises his voice criticizing some 
action of a radical executive, he is in 
“oposition to the National Front”, 

The other powerful ally, a real ally, is 
the Czechoslovak Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement. After the May, 1945, 
Revolution in Prague, the Trade Union 
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leaders who nominated themselves to 
be the country’s labor bosses, renamed 
their movement the Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement. All the mast radical 
ehanges in the nation’s economie life are 
prepared and carried out by this move- 
ment, dominated, of course, by Commu- 
nist doctrinaires. This stronghold of the 
mevement was quite uninfluenced by the 
general elections held here in May, 1946. 
The RTUM became even more secure in 
their positions by the unexpected gains ° 
registered by, the Communist Party in 
the western section of Czechslovakia. 
Whatever the* deputies in the Prague 
Parliament may say in their speeches 
and debates, they hitherto have failed to : 
gain direct control ever the RTUM, 
which stands aloof, above all “party 
politics.” The movement is here, of 
course, “to protect the interests of the 
working classes.” That is apparently 
why the RTUM has decreed long work- 
ing hours, has bullied workingmen 
into “voluntary” work on Sundays, has 
pressed for the abolition of Church hoti- 
days and for a speedup. 


The future, viewed in the light of these 
observations, may seem very sombre. 
And such it is. But maybe the combined 
energy of the non-Communist population 
will perform the “miracle” of shaping 
the present chaos into some form of 
economic existence that would not be 
State capitalism, ie. the rule of an 
oligarchy of State officials and the misery 
and drudgery of thousands of forced 
laborers. 








HOW HOUSE LABOR BILL 
WAS WRITTEN 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Congress was 
shocked when Rep. Arthur Klein (D., 
N. Y.) charged that the anti-labor bill 
passed by the House “was actually writ- 
ten with the help of several industry 
representatives and some. lawyers from 
the Nat’l. Association of Manufacturers 
and the US Chamber of Commerce.” 


The pro-labor Congressman alse 
charged that actual writing of the bill 
“was begun before the hearings were 
started. ... Some of the most valuable 
assistance came from William Ingles 
who reports a $24,000 annual salary aa 
a lobbyist. Ingles represents Allis-~ 
Chamlers, J. I. Case, and Inland Steel, 

“Patrioteer Theodore R. Iserman put 
aside his rich Chrysler law practice, for 
two full weeks to. help out the House 
committee,” Klein continued. Another 
volunteer in the anti-labor cause is Jerry 
Morgan, whose law offices’ in Washing- 
ton serve a variety of corporations, 


“This group of high-priced lawyers 
quietly worked up the most vicious Wnti- 
labor bill yet produced.” 


Congress was shocked, but there was 
no answer to Rep. Klein’s charge, The 
Republican-controlled House passed the 
bill, 308 to 107, and the Congressmen 
who brought in the high-priced corpora- 
tion lawyers had no need to answer. 
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Should the Treaty 
With Rumania 
Be Ratified? 


_By Alexander Cretzianu 


ate Foreign Affairs Committee that 
~ the peace treaties submitted to the 
Senate for ratification resulted “from al- 
most unbreakable differences.” Whence 
come these “differences”? They come, 


J AMES F. BYRNES has told the Sen- 


, very simply, from the fact that there are 


_two utterly different categories within 


‘the United Nations. 

The truth is that the Soviet Union was 
in this recent war on Germany’s side, in 
its early stages. This is shown by the 
Soviet-German pacts of August 23 and 
of September 27, 1939, with their secret 
annexes, and the loving and enthusiastic 
exchange of telegrams between the two 
chiefs of the totalitarian states. There 
are also the massive deliveries of raw 


. materials, made by the Soviet Union to 


Germany during the years 1939-1941. The 
speeches in which Molotov defended the 
war policies of the Nazis, while attack- 
ing Britain, are additional evidence. 

As the reward of this compliance, 
Stalin obtained vast territories, stretch- 
ing from Finland, through the Baltic 
States and Poland, down to the Ruman- 
jan shores of the Black Sea. 

If Hitler decided to atack his former 
partner, it was certainly through no fault 
of Stalin, who remained loyal to the pact. 
The Soviet Government carried its scrup- 
ulous observance of its obligations to- 
ward Germany to the extent of expelling 
from Moscow, on May 9, 1941, the Yugo- 
slav, Belgian, and Norwegian Legations. 
This action meant nothing less that the 
overt ratification of even those. conquests 
of Hitler in which the Soviets had not 
directly participated. 

It was only Hitler’s treacherous attack 
on his former accomplice that thrust the 
Soviet Union—much against its will— 
into the opposite camp. 

Now that Germany has been decisively 
defeated, the men of the Kremlin have 
the effrontery to exact—to their profit, 
and with a few additional bonuses thrown 
in—the full application of their agree- 
ments with Hitler! Seeing that these 
agreements were squarely based on the 
very negation of the principles that in- 
spire the great Western democracies, is 
it so very astonishing that there should 
now crop up “unbreakable differences?” 

In. the Peace Treaty with Rumania 
Article 1 provides that the Soviet- 
Rumanian frontier is fixed “in accord- 
ance with the Soviet-Rumanian Agree- 
ment of June, 1940.” Now this so-called 
agreement consisted, at the time, of the 
forcible evacuation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina, following a brutal 
Soviet ultimatum. But it was Ribben- 
trop who, by the secret accord of August, 
1939, had acknowledged the right of: the 
Soviet Union to seize Bessarabia. Indeed, 
when the Soviet ultimatum was subse- 
quently presented to Rumania, on June 
26, 1940, the Nazi Government inter- 


vened in the most menacing fashion with 
the Rumanian Government, to force it to 
accede to the Soviet demands. 

Now, a few months after Ribbentrop 
has been hanged as a war criminal, the 
American Senate is called upon to ratify 
the Accord which he signed with Molotov! 


* ™ * 


Nations suffer and pay for the mis- 
takes of their leaders. Hence Rumania 
must suffer the consequences of the in- 
sensate acts of former King Carol, who, 
under the impact of the panic produced 
by the crumbling of the Franco-British 
front, and by the Soviet ultimatum, 
threw his country into Hitler’s arms in 
1940. 

But it should at least be recalled that 
King Carol had, following a coup d’état, 
suppressed the Constitution and estab- 
lished his own personal dictatorship in 
1938. Bereft of the means of manifesting 
its will, the Rumanian people therefore 
had no responsibility whatever either for 
the adherence to the Axis or for partici- 
in the war against the Soviet 
That much was acknowledged 


pation 
Union. 
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formally by the late President Roosevelt, 
in his message to Congress of June 2, 
1942. 

On the other hand, one may well ask 
oneself whether even a representative 
Rumanian government could possibly 
have influenced in any manner a destiny, 
which, like that of. Poland, had already 
been sealed by the German-Soviet pacts. 

Aside from all this, it cannot be denied 
that Rumania has at least one clear- 
cut and incontrovertible right, at the 
present time; the right that the solemn 
promises made to her, in reward for ces- 
sation of hostilities against the Soviet 
Union; and for throwing her troops into 
the fray against Hitler, be respected. We 
refer not merely to those general prom- 
ises contained in the Atlantic Charter; 
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@ ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU was formerly Secretary-General 
of the Rumanian Foreign Office. He courageously resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1941, in protest against Antonescu’s foreign policy. He did 
this openly in writing. In October, 1943, he was appointed Minister 
to Ankara on behalf of the democratic forces of Rumania, and in 
that capacity he initiated the armistice negotiations with the Allies 
that brought about he downfall of German dominaion of Rumania. 
At present, Cretzianu is in the United States, at work on a book to 
be entitled, Balkan Politics Between the Two Wars. 
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those made specifically to 


but to 


Rumania.. , 

On April 4, 1944, Molotov made the 
following statement: ; 

“The Soviet Government declares 
that it does not. pursue the aim of 
acquiring any part of Rumanian terri- 
tery or of changing in whatever man- 
ner the existing social order in Ruman- 
ia. It equally declares that the entry 
into Rumania of. Soyiet troops is solely 
the consequence of military necessities 
and of the continuance of resistance 
of the enemy troops.” . 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull stated, 
at his press conference of the same day, 
that the American Government had had 
advance notice of the Molotov declara- 
tidn, and added: 

“. . . The public assurances con- 
tained in this declaration will help the 
Rumanians to realize that it is in their 
interest to drive the Germans out of 
Rumania.” 

On April 12, the Soviet Government 
went a step further. It handed to the 
emissary in Cairo of the Rumanian oppo- 
sition parties an armistice proposal, en- 
dorsed by the United States and Britain, 


which specified that Rumania would fully 


recover her independence and sovereignty 
if she broke with Germany and joined 
forces with the United Nations. The 
Soviet delegate in Cairo confirmed, on 
August. 27, 1944, following the coup 
d’état achieved in Bucharest in favor of 
the United Nations, that the’ proposals 
made in April remained fully valid. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviet Government, of its 
own volition, renewed, on August 25, the 
Molotov declarations, and stressed that 
it had no intention “to limit in any way 
whatsoever the independence of Ru- 
mania.” 

The Armistice Convention signed in 
Moscow, on September 12, 1944, did not 
provide for any right of military occu- 
pation, but mentioned merely that the 
Rumanian government should insure for 
the Soviet troops and to the troops of the 
other Allies “facilities for free movement 
on Rumanian territory, in any direction, 
if required by the military situation.” 

Moreover, Molotov specified, in the 
presence of the American and British 
ambassadors, that the Soviet troops 
would leave Rumanian territory after 
the cessation of hostilities against Hun- 
gary and Germany. 

x ok * 


From August 24, 1944, up to Ger- 
of eight 
months—about twenty Rumanian divi- 
sions fought alongside the Soviet troops 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. They 
took part in eighteen major battles and 
in 367 minor engagements, covering 
more than 600 miles, into the very heart 
of Bohemia. In the dead of winter, they 
crossed twelve mountain ranges, going 
through a roadless and shelterless re- 
gion. They captured 103,214 prisoners. 
Their casualties were appallingly heavy. 

Rumania indubitably fulfilled her part 
of the contract. She is certainly entitled 
to expect the other contracting parties 
to carry out theirs. Yet, almost two 
years after hostilities ceased in Europe, 
Soviet troops remain—in very great 
numbers—on Rumanian soil, 

Will the Rumanian Peace Treaty, now 

submitted to the American Senate for 
ratification, carry out the formal prom- 
ises made. to Rumania by the major 
United Nations? Alas, far from it. 
Article 21 of this Treaty provides for: 
“the right of the Soviet Union to keep 
on Rumanian territory such armed 
forces as it may need for the main- 
tenance of the lines of communication 
of the Soviet Army with the Soviet 
of occupation in Austria.” 

An unlimited number of Soviet troops 
are permitted to remain in Rumania for 
an indeterminate future. Recalling that 
the Soviet Union took advantage of its 
military occupation of Rumania to im- 
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pose and maintain there a quishng: gov- 
ernment, it will be realized that the 
Peace Treaty is designed to give legal 
approval to the violation of promises by’ 
Soviet Russia. 

The most fugitive glance at a map 
will show that only by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination can any lines of com- 
munication between the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Austria 
pass through Rumania. 

* * * 


Bur there is also another chapter of 
the Peace Treaty which appears equally 
to consecrate the loss of Rumanija’s ine 
dependence. It is the chapter on repara- 
tions. Article 22 stipulates that, in view 
of the fact that Rumania ceased hostili- 
ties at a certain moment, and took part 
jin the war against Germany, she would 
have to pay, in the course of eight years, 
only $300,000,000, to compensate the So- 
viet Union for losses suffered. Yet the 
Treaty establishes no balance sheet of 
what Rumania has already paid. The 
Australian proposal to set up a Repara- 
tion Committee was indignantly rejected 
by the Soviet delegation. Hence the So- 
viet Union continues to remain sole mas< 
ter of the situation, entitled to go on ime 
posing on Rumania its own shameless in- 
terpretations and iniquitous methods of 
calculating, which, so far, have already 
allowed it to levy, not the two authorized 
annuities of $37,500,000 each, but one 
billion dollars, up to September 1, 1946, 

This staggering sum represents eight 
times Rumania’s prewar budget. It rep- 
resents in addition the total exports of 
that country over an eight years’ period 
of prosperity. Mr. Thorp, of the United 
States delegation, declared on September 
23, 1946, before the Peace Conference: 
“When the past and future costs are 
added together, we get the staggering 
sum of $2,000,000,000.” 

Rumania’s national income is reduced 
today to some $700,000,000. yearly, while 
it is foreseen that Rumanis: exports 
will hardly be able to top $15,000,000 te 
$20,000,000 annually, during the period 
of 1946-1952. The total ruin of the Ru- 
manian economy is foreseeable in the 
very near future. And national bank- 
ruptcies imply, in the political sphere, 
the progressive disappearance of the 


debtor nations’ sovereignty. 
* * * 


Tue other economic clauses of the 
peace treaty leave just as little hope that 
Rumania’s independence’ might yet be 
saved. Article 21 provides for the clause 
of the most favored nation, which would 
seem to exclude any privileges and mo- 
nopolies on behalf of single states. But 
the treaty fails to deal with such accords 
as have already been concluded by the 
quisling Groza regime with the Soviet 
Union. These, therefore, remain fully 
valid. Through these accords, concluded 
with such fanfare, on May 8, 1945, Ru- 
mania’s entire economic life has become 
an annex of Soviet economy. By the cre- 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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ee The 
Dardanelles 
Drama 


By Eleanor Bisbee 


Former instructor at Roberts College in Turkey; for over a decade she observed 
Turkish political events and personalities on the scene 


: ORLD conditions which kept Dar- 

danelles issues remote from the 

United States in time or space 

have gone forever. Conflict now over 

Turkey’s Straits is between the Soviets 

and the démocratic powers. There is no 

s third world in which we might try to 
. hide. 

Investment of $150,000,000 mostly for 
military aid, we are told, will bolster 
Turkey against Soviet pressure w@ntil 
democracy works better internationally. 
Turkey, it so happens, is in an unique 
position for an experiment in interna- 
tional democracy. 

The Turks, once famous as conquer- 
ors, want war no more. They have, for 
the past quarter-century under their own 
leaders, displayed unexpected efficiency 
in peaceful aims. After six centuries of 
running an empire, Turkish leaders pub- 
licized the fallacies of imperialism, and 
the new Republic of Turkey put mito 
practice the Good Neighbor policy as her 
best defense. Between two world wars 
she demonstrated the greatest capacity 
for rapid change and economic advance 
of any of the small nations with less 
than 20,000,000 inhabitants. 

Turkey, a non-belligerent, came out of 
World War II intact but worried. Dur- 
ing the war she had used her strongest 
weapon, diplomacy backed by continuous 
mobilization, to implement her sympa- 
thies with the Allies. Thus she had halted 
the Nazi’s southward push, intended to 
meet Rommel in Egypt, and had deliv- 
ered the lion’s share of her chrome to 
the Allies in spite of Hitlerian intimi- 
dation. 

Today, gravely threatened by the 
USSR, the Turkish Republic has met 
serious military and civilian difficulties. 


The first appeal of social, reforms has. 


faded under the stress of seven years 
of mobilization of nearly 1,000,000 men 
out of a population of not quite 19,000,- 
000. Full mobilization to back up post- 
war diplomacy against Soviet expansion 
continues to consume non-productively 
34 percent of the national budget which 
with non-budgeted expenses probably ex- 
ceeds half the national income. 


And yet Turkey, without foreign com- 
pulsion, has made more progress toward 
democracy than is generally recognized. 
After centuries of oriental despotism, the 
24-year-old Turkish Republic: has held 
seven universal-suffrage elections and 
has taken, experimentally, steps in par- 
liamentary government. At war’s end 
she progressed from one-party control 
of nominations to a multi-party election. 
Eleven parties competed for power. The 
new Democratic Party seated represent- 
atives in a ratio of about one Democrat 
to every six in the original Republican 
People’s Party. The second party’s in- 
fluence has already produced changes in 
electoral, press, labor and trade laws. 

But Turkey at this stage of voluntary 
democratic experiment needs to reduce 
military expenses and return her sol- 
diers to productive civilian life. 

* . * 
eln the international drama, Russian 


pressure on Turkey for possession or 
centrol of the Dardanelles is a classic. 
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The 1947 version has new 
twists. ; 

Traditionally in the great power-pres- 
sure scene, when the Turks squirm un- 
der Russian demands, a couple of west- 
ern nations have rushed on stage to foil 
the villain and leash the Turks to them- 
selves financially or politically. 

England, Germany and France have 


however, 
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been stock performers in the rescue role. 
Italy occasionally had a supporting role. 
All of these actors except England are 
out of the Middle East this year. One 
new giant in world affairs, namely the 
United States, and one new-born world 
force, the United Nations, are now part 
of the play. Neither can fill the same 
roles as the old European characters in 
this drama. 

The opening act for 1947 is basically 
unchanged. Russia reiterates her tradi- 
tional demand for free use of the Dar- 
danelles in peace and war, but now adds 
the same claim for her satellites, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. England objects to 
this ominous approach to her Middle 
East trade lines so necessary to supply 
her tight little home kingdom. Turkey, 
however, having cancelled her former im- 
perial aims, has introduced new demands 
for independence and security within 
her present national boundaries which 
enclose an economically sound and rea- 
sonably defensible state. 

In speculating on the rest of the 1947 
plot, I would be brash to predict this 
early that the last act will be peaceful. 
But if all the actors are at long last 
to end a performance in a peaceful mood 
instead of in gory exhaustion, the ob- 
vious assumption is that each principal 
wins’ its main point! 

The novelty is that Turkey, too, is 
recognized as a principal performer. The 
little nation, as well as the big, is to 
be consulted. The catch is the conflict 
between the demands of three principals. 
Only an entirely new final act can resolve 


them. 
* 7 ad 


Tue solution in the last prewar Dar- 


danelles: performance in 1936 was the 
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Montreaux Convention among nine pow- 
ers. The Turks administered the Straits 


in accordance. with this agreement 
throughout World War II. New crises 
arose, —however, aver the interpreta- 


tion of its terms and left the world 
audience asking “Were the Turks heroes 
or villains?” : 

Let us examine the Montreaux script. 


Artiele 21 reads: -“Should Turkey con-: 
sider herself.to be threatened with im-' 


minent danger of war, she shall have 


the right to apply the provisions of. 


Article 20 of the present Convention.” 
Turkey did consider herself so threat- 
ened and applied Article 20, which reads: 


“In time of war, Turkey, being bel-° 


ligerent . . ., the passage of warships 
shall be left entirely to the discretion 
of the Turkish Government.” Hence the 
Turkish Government used its own dis- 
cretion, which did not in all respects 
please other governments. 

Another clause in Article 21 reads: “If 
the Council of the League of Nations 
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decide by a majority of two-thirds that 
the measures thus taken by Turkey are 
not justified and if such should also be 
the opinion of the majority of the High 
Contracting Parties signatories to the 
present convention, the Turkish Govern- 
ment undertakes to discontinue the meas- 
ures in question... .” (Text from League 
of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 173, page 
213.) ’ 

Although World War II afforded an 
occasion to debate what measures Turkey 
was justified in taking, the judgment 
scene provided by Article 21 had.to be 
cut out.- The League of Nations was not 
functioning Of the high contracting 
parties, Bulgaria, Rumania, France and 
Japan were no longer in a position to 
vote. Fewer than a majority were left 
to oppose measures taken by the Turkish 
Government. 


The Turks, therefore, ad libbed hero- 
ically to stay at peace when there was 
no peace. They frustrated Hitler by toss- 
ing him very small sops in the form of a 
little chrome and passage of a few minor 
ships in commercial] guise supposed to be 
technically within the Montreaux terms. 
For this Hitler paid dearly in German 
goods to strengthen Turkey’s defense 
against Germany. 


In the 1947 version the USA is cast 
in a still hazy role. But I did not find, 
during six years in Turkey including 
three years of World War (i, that the 
Turks have many illusions about our for- 
eign policy. The-Turks know as well as 
we do that if ever war were to break 
out between the western nations and’ the 
USSR to stem Soviet expansion, we 
would need Turkey on our side. If she 
were to fight on our side she would ex- 
pect to be rewarded by guarantees of 
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independence, and most Turks seem te 
think we would be less likely than the 
British to snap a leash on them afters 
wards. 

In our advocacy of the democratic way 
and the open door, we would be incom 
sistent if we countenanced any great pow- 
er’s monopolistic control of a small na- 
tion’s waterway. Consistently with de 
mocracy, therefore, we are backing thé 
Turks’ own willingness te administer 
their waterway according to interna- 
tionally agreed terms. Logically we are 
wise to insist that the Turks‘ adminis. 
tration be subject to an UN supervisory 
comission to detect any failure in, ful- 
filling agreed terms and to héad ‘dis- 
putes on interpretation of terms. But 


_ this, too, should be democratic if or when 
_We move on from power politics to solu- 
, tions nearer to our ideals. oes 


A supervisory commission of nationé 
with direct military and eommercial im 
terest in a dispute—the kind of inter- 
national commission usually appointed- -- 
is not democratic. The democratic way 
in our book is a hearing for an alleged 
offender before an unprejudiced jury of 
his peers. 

* * * 


As long as no organization united tne 
international commissiuns »were 
customarily made up of the major in- 
terested powers. It was for them to 
checkmate each other to prevent injus 


-tice. Powers not directly concerned tried 


to look the other way. 

It is not a democratic custom, how 
ever, to seat as jurors those who havé 
at stake personal advantages to be 
gained from the decision, nor to let 
those prejudiced jurors render a deci 
sion. Democratic principles would seem, 
therefore, to “ule both the USSR and 
England off a supervisory commission to 
judge Turkey’s administration of the 
Straits, for quite certainly each has her 
own interest at stake. 

These giants can properly argue that 
precedent gives them places on any in 
ternational commission concernéd with 
their interests. These giants can also 
be properly reminded that neither of 
them has been noted for.extending that 
right to small nations whose interests 
they threaten, and that they have never 
achieved lasting peace. 

A democratic commission to call Tus- 
key on the carpet about the Dardanelles 
would more reasonably seem to be of 
nations which can be more objective and 


concern themselves solely with proteg.,“ 


tion of the Dardanelles from the kind 
of friction which ignites wars. To name 
a few which might qualify: Swede 
Belgium or Holland, Australia or New 
Zealand, Switzerland, Brazil, the USA 
(if oil interests or prejudgment. 
do not disqualify us), or China (if ever 
stabilized for her role in the Big Five), 
and others not deeply involved in Dar 
danells traffic but presumably, as United 
Nations representatives, willing to as- 
sume responsibilities anywhere for world 
peace. 

Appeal from commission decisions coud 
be carried to higher international] courts. 
But let the first responsibility rest om 
countries whose prime interest in te 
Dardenelles is world peace wich liberty 
and justice both for giants and for te 
midgets caught in their scraps. 

Turkey is in a position-and a mood to 
lend herself to a new and better way to 
solve old conflicts. If the United Nations 
can engineer a sensible revision of the 
Montreaux convention for use of the 
Dardenelles; if the United States can add 
something new and democratic in a su- 
pervisory technique instead of the old 
appeasement routine, then future Dar- 
danelles performances might be played 
straight by statesmen for peace instead 
of repeating an old blood and thunder 
tragedy-burlesque of civilization. 
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‘The Falsitfications’ of Konrad Heiden 


By Emil Ludwig 


courage to write numerous books is 

bound to have among his readers 
quite a number who dislike him thor- 
oughly. Why should one who has a talent 
for writing not give vent to this anti- 
pathy and “vitriole” an author, as Kon- 
rad Heiden did in The New Leader. Set 
to work and look up dates, find forgotten 
articles in old newspapers, scan® them 
with patience, and then concoct your 
brew of hate. I congratulate Mr. Heiden 
on his diligence, the more so as, in the 
last ten years, he has made no other 
use of it in books than to write on the 
same subject twice over. 

One afternoon in 1937 Konrad Heiden 
personally a stranger to me, callec on 
me in my Swiss home in Ascona. Our 
only connection was that we were both 
yermans by birth, anti-Nazi writers and 
political emigrants, and yet we found 
that our opinions on Hitler were very 
different. Whereas I have portrayed him 
‘as a maniac and criminal, Mr. Heiden 
gave him the quality of “greatness,” as 
he expressly says in his preface to his 
first book on Hitler. In the presence of 
several friends, I asked him to prove this 
“greatness” from Hitler’s own book, 
“Mein Kampf, by reading aloud any page 
he pleased. He did so, and-we found what 
he read extremely stupid, but Mr. Heiden 
exclaimed: “Most eminent!” 

That is all I remember of my personal 
encounter with my annihilator. However, 
as, in spite of his zeal, Mr. Heiden has 
accumulated a lot of insulting falsehoods, 
I want to correct some of them, although 
I would prefer to concentrate on more 
productive work. In the following I shall 
give the documented truth, known also 
to Mr. Heiden, in answer to these falsifi- 
cations. 

Falsification Number One. Mr. 
Heiden says: “Ludwig was a German 
chauvinist, a German war-propagandist, 
an admirer of Bismarck, a literary de- 
fender of the Kaiser, a voluntary drum- 
beater for Mussolini, a bitter critic of 
the German people after World War 
One and demonstrated that the German 
government of that period was less 
guilty than others. ... Ludwig cites a 
lot of ‘facts’ which are distorted, falsi- 
awl, or untrue, and reiterates the well- 
known thesis that in three generations 
(1870-1939) Germany has waged three 
wars of aggression. He adds that in each 
case the German people supported these 
wars ‘with enthusiasm.’ But in 1870 not 
Germany but France was the aggressor.” 

The truth is that in the two books, 
Bismarck and The Germans I showed, on 
the basis of well-known documents, that 
in 1870 France was the aggressor, and 
in 1940 the Germans, whereas in my book 
July 1914 (all three books were also 
published in the USA by Little, Brown 
and Putnam’s) I proved the war-willing- 
ness even of the German Socialists, who 
voted for the first and second war-loan. 


Falsification Number Twe. Heiden 
writes: “He was a foreign correspondent, 
@ roving reporter, an editorial writer for 
the Berliner Tageblatt, foremost German 
newspaper of that epoch. His were front- 
page stories; few writers had such a big 
audience. And he told his readers that 
Germany has been attacked by the ‘black 
‘debased Russian who had no right to 
wear the honorable name of European, 
the scheming, hesitating Briton and the 
Balkanese in the South-East, who throws 
bembs, assassinates and betrays!’... All 
» the phrases quoted here and in the follow- 
ing paragraphs are from Ludwig’s ar-ti 
eles in the Berliner Tageblatt from 
August 2, August 5, August 29, Sep- 


I: is obvious that a man who has the 











In The New Leader for January 25, 1947, we printed a profile of Emil Ludwig 
by Konrad Heiden. Mr. Ludwig objected to a number of assertions made about 
him by the author, and requested space to list and dis- 
cuss them publicly. This, of course, met with our agree- 
ment, Mr. Ludwig’s full statement appears below. On 
page 13, Konrad Heiden answers Ludwig’s article point 
by point. We leave it to the reader to decide who is 
correct. Mr. Heiden is the distinguished biographer of 
the late and unlamented Der Fuehrer, and vigorous 
anti-Nazi historian of National Socialism. Mr. Ludwig, 
the well-known author, has written many books on a 
number of subjects. 








tember 1, September 6, September 9, 
September 23, 1914.” 

The truth is that I never was an edi- 
torial writer for the Berliner Tageblatt 
nor for any other paper, but that in 
the very beginning of the war, 1914, not 
knowing the real circumstances, I be- 
lieved for some weeks that the Germans 
had been attacked and wrote in this 
sense. On coming to Switzerland in 
Autumn 1914 I learned the truth about 
the outbreak of the war, and later pub- 
licly regretted these articles. 

Falsification Number Three. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “In the best tradition of 
Wagnerian todeslust he hailed the com- 
ing bath of steel.” 

The truth is that in 1913 I had written 
a book, Wagner oder die Entzauberten 
against Wagner and this very todeslust. 

Falsification Number Four. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “Ludwig had joined the 
Protestant Church some years before and 
now probably considered himself a mem-~ 
ber of Nietzschean master race of old 
European stock.” 

The truth is that as a Jew by birth I 
withdrew from the Protestant Church in 
June, 1922, when my friend Rathenau 
was. murdered by Nazis, because I felt 
this to be a signal of coming Jew-baiting 
in Germany. 

Falsification Number Five. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “(He) wrote book after 
book to glorify the heroes of the German 
navy. He interviewed kings and other 
leaders, sent reports to the German for- 
eign ‘office, was a guest of German 
generals and the confidant of German 
diplomats.” 

The truth is that I wrote two booklets 
on the adventures of two German war- 
ships, thrilling accounts which even the 
enemy press reprinted, just as today we 
would relate the adventures of any great 
Hyer. My other war accounts were so 
little nationalistic that the military 
censor suppressed many of them, and 
even thought the ideas I expressed as a 
correspondent so defeatist that, as I 
was later told by a member of the war 
ministry, Dr. Bad, a warrant against me 
was considered. 

Palsification Number Six. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “From the anti-militarist 
Berliner Tageblatt he switched in 1916 
to. the Vossische Zeitung, then a mouth- 
piece of the all-out war party. It was 
just the time when this paper came out 
for unlimited submarine warfare, scorn- 
fully rejected President Wilson’s sug- 
gestions for a peace of reconciliation. , .. 
While Ludwig was publishing his books 
in honor of the Kaiser’s admirals and 
wrote news stories to the effect that 
America’s entry into the war was noth- 
ing to be afraid of... .” 

The truth is that Berliner Tageblatt 
dismissed me in 1916 for defeatism. I 
then worked with the only other liberal 
newspaper of importance, Vossische 
Zeitung, but never was an editor, writing 
as a correspondent from the capitals of 


the three allied countries. Here also 
many 6f my articles were suppressed by 
the censor for all-too-open judgments. 
I have never written a line against 


_ Wilson, but always in his favor, in and 


after the war, at the latest in a drama, 
Versailles which I regret, for time has 
shown that in Versailles Wilson was 
wrong and Clemencau right when he 
stood for a hard peace with Germany. 
Because he knew the Germans, he tried 
to give them what will now be demanded, 
but not attained, in the Moscow confer- 
ences—an iron hand. 

Falsification Number Seven. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “In a book about the 
Kaiser, published in 1926, he, the former 
monarchist, discussing German politics, 
tried to draw a line of separation be- 
tween the old and new régime.” 

The truth is that I never was a mon- 
archist, and, just as I do today, denied 
the “line of separation” between the old 
and new Germany in my book on the 
Kaiser, where on many pages I proved 
the nation’s adulation of the monarch 


with quotations from all classes and pro-' 


fessions, including the Socialists. For 
this reason the Allied press of the first 
war approved the book and introduced it 
into fourteen countries, some of which 
made use of it in their military schools. 

Falsification Number Eight. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “He absolved imperial 
Germany from the chief responsibilities 
for World War One which had been the 
basic thesis of the treaty of Versailles.” 

The truth is that on about fifty pages 
of my book July 1914 I tried to prove 
that without the pressure from Berlin, 
for which I produced the documents, 
Vienna would never have had the courage 
to declare war. When I repeated this 
opinion in a Paris interview in 1927, 
saying that the Berlin government had 
pressed the pistol into the Austrians’ 
hand, I was attacked by the correspon- 
dent of the so-called liberal Berliner 
Tageblatt. 

Falsification Number Nine. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “Therefore, when Benito 
Mussolini in the early 1930ties, started 
his diplomatic campaign to destroy this 
treaty, Ludwig was at hand again. The 
task was to sell the founder of Fascism 
te the German ‘Left,’ which favored re- 
vision of Versailles. Ludwig interviewed 


the dictator and published Mussolini’s , 


Talks With Emil Ludwig. In this book 
he praised the sawdust Caesar as a ‘great 
statesman,’ who, he said, sincerely 
wanted peace; he praised Fascism... .” 

The truth is that my talks with Mus- 
solini took place between 1929 and ’32 
(American edition, Little Brown, Janu- 
ary 1933). On pages 5 to 7 it reads: “I 
have never belonged to any political 
party, and the only such party of which 
I could become a member would be an 
anti-war party, if such a party existed. 
...+ Since I am before all an individualist, 
I could never have become a Fascist; and 
yet I do not fail to recognize that the 





Fascist movement has done great things 
for Italy. Transplanted to Germany, on 
the other hand, I think Fascism would 
be likely to prove disastrous, for reasons 
that will be touched upon in part four 
of these conversations. ... In the spring 
of 1929, I made advances to him at the 
time when Italian capitalists began to 
regard him with disfavor, and when his 
foreign policy became less provocative 
than before. ° 

When the conversations were published 


in Italy, 20,000 copies were sold out in- 


six days, being read especially by the 
anti-fascists who felt that Mussolini had 
given himself away. For who had been 
allowed to ask him such insiduous ques- 
tions as why he imprisoned so many 
political adversaries, why he had not 
prevgnted Mateottis murder, why the 
press had no liberty, why he made 
threatening speeches against France, 
etc. His answers and defense made my 
book popular in the nation, but most 
odious to the Fascists in Mussolini’s fol- 
lowing. They succeeded in making him 
forbid a second edition, after the first 
week, and under their influence he can- 
celled many passages and had a falsified 
editien prepared that was not read. We 
were now open enemies: he suppressed 
my books, Nile and Hindenburg, then 
already in. print in Italy, and I wrote 
articles in USA and other countries 
against his aggressive wars in Ethiopia 
and Spain. The conversations amount 
to a duel which in the preface is called 
“a dialogue between a fully armed 
Reason of State and a Pacifist Idealism,” 
which means that they were contrary to 


a glorification of Mussolini. The same- 


Italiau editor, under a Communist Prime 
Minister, is now preparing a verbatim 
reprint of the first edition with photo- 
stats of the corrections written by Mus- 
solini’s own hand. I hope Mr. Heiden 
will accept the dedication of the new 
English edition. 

Falsification Number Ten. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “One wonders what might 
have become of Ludwig if he had not 
been born with the name Cohn, or if 
Adolf Hitler had not been anti-Semitic. 
» » » With Ludwig one has always the 
feeling that he does not hate the Ger- 
mans so much for their atrocities as for 
their reviews of his books.” 

The truth is that in my twenties, #.¢. 
twelve years before Hitler and before 
Mr. Heiden, I wrote against race theories 
in favor of a united Europe, and later, 
when I was known in foreign countries, 
in the books on the Kaiser and July 
1914. For this reason the Nazi publisher 
Stalling, Braunschweig, did me the honor 
of publishing, in 1930, a book of 178 
pages against me: Der Fall Emil Ludwig. 
In spite of the bad reviews Mr. Heiden 
thinks I resent so fiercely, my books, up 
to the public burning by Goebbels in 1933, 
had sold over a million copies in Ger- 
many. 

Falsification Number Eleven. Mr. 
Heiden writes: “In the late 1920’s he 
seems to have played with the idea of 
becoming a member of the German 
Reichstag; in 1931 he raised hell in Ger- 
man papers because the German Am- 
bassador in Rome did not wine and dine 
him in the grand manner as a great 
representative of German literature.” 

The truth is that after 1906, with the 
exception of the years 1921 to ’23 I never 
lived in Germany for longer than a few 
winter weeks, that I never have belonged 
to any political party and never talked 
with a member of parliament. The in- 
sulting behavior of a German Am- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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swer could go without comment 

if the article which it pretends 
to refute could be reprinted with it. 
It would be evident then that—with one 
exception—Mr. Ludwig does not even 
try to deny the numerous facts and 
verbatim quotations which expose him. 
The thoroughgoing technique of his 
answer is to admit implicitly: yes, it is 
true, I said this, or did that, but on 
another occasion—mostly much later—I 
said or did exactly the opposite. Which 
is just what I tried to prove. 

Since he has the sense of humor to 
introduce each of his fourteen agdmis- 
sion. with a charge of “falsification,” it 
will have to be shown, point by point, 
who is the falsifier. Doing this, 1 save 
Mr. Ludwig’s “Falsification No. 1” for 
a treatment at the end, on account of 
iis special beauty. 

2—Mr. Ludwig admits that he wrote 
in 1914 a lot of articles in favor of the 
German war effort, fanning German war 
enthusiasm and spreading German war 
propaganda. He adds that he regretted 
this publicly later. How much later? 
Why doesn’t he admit bravely that it 
was seventeen years later? For he did 
it in his autobiography, published in 
1931, shortly before Hitler came to 
power and Mr. Ludwig dropped his 
Ger..an citizenship—in other words, 
when it could no longer hurt him. And 
he is, a little too confident that-he will 
not be caught while manhandling the 
truth; for what he said was: “Of ll 
the essays I wrote during the war— 
there were about 200—I have to reget 
only one.” And he speaks of “falsifica- 
tion”! It is not true either that Mr. 
Ludwig wrote only in the sense “that 
the Germans had been attacked.” No, at 
Jeast as far as Russia was concerned-—- 
“dirty Russia” he called it— —he said 
‘that the war had to be fought with the 
full hatred which men of good race have 
for other men of good race.” 

He adds that he was never an editorial 
writer for the Berliner Tageblatt. What 
is his term for a man who writes 
editorials? 

3—Mr. Ludwig admits the nouns and 
denies the adjectives. He admits—by 
silence—that he wrote in a style which 
most people would call Wagnerian an 
article condemning civilization and 
praising war; but he says it could not 
have been Wagnerian because a year 
before he had written a book against 
Wagner. If he thinks this makes his 
case any better—he called the war “in 
a historic sense necessary” and hailed 
it “with reverent feelings”—then he cer- 
tainly is a man who comes by an un- 
ruffled conscience the easy way. 

4—Mr. Ludwig admits that he had 
joined the Protestant Church and denies 
only that this conversion was sincere. 
For he adds that—at a much later time 
~he left the Church again because he 
gaw in the murder of Walther Rathenau 
a signal of coming Jew-baiting. Why 
this was a reason for a Christian to 
forsake his faith is something which he 
does not explain. 

5—Mr. Ludwig admits that he glori- 
fied the heroes of the German navy, 
was a guest of German generals and 
confident of German diplomats; and he 
adds an incidental proof of his inac- 
curacy. If he had taken the trouble to 
Jook up the titles of his own books, he 
would have found that he wrote not 
about two, but four German war- 
ships, the cruisers “Goeben,” “Breslau,” 
“Emden” and “Ayesha.” He claims that 
a warrant against him was considered. 
Too bad that in his modesty he did not 
mention this in his autobiography. 

6—Mr. Ludwig tries to bury his ad- 
mission of the facts in a deluge of 
irrelevant chatter. So he was dismissed 
from the Berliner Tageblatt because of 
his defeatism? Too bad again that «ie 
did not reveal this in his autobiography, 
published in Germany in 1931! Could 
it have been because Theodor Wolff, the 
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Reply by Konrad Heiden 


editor-in-chief who dismissed him, was 
at that time still very much around and 
might have answered with a slightly 
different version of the history of Mr. 
Ludwig’s dismissal? And his articles 
were suppressed by the censor? He does 
not seem to know that this is the mis- 
fortune by which at all times over- 
zealous war correspondents have been 
recognized? 
* * > 


Me. LUDWIG for the sirst time denies 
something outright in No. 7. He says 
that he was never a monarchist. Since 
he states in his autobiography that he 
became an adherent of the republican 
system only after the collapse of the 
monarchy in 1918, what was he before 
that time? What were the convictions 
of the writer who wrote glowing eulogies 
of the Kaiser in 1914? Mr .Ludwig goes 
on to deny that he ever drew a line of 





separation between the old and the new 
Germany in his book about the Kaiser. 
The boast that he drew this line can 
be found in his autobiography, German 
edition, page 567,.from which I quoted. 
&8—Mr. Ludwig admits by absolute 
silence that in the preface to his book, 
“July °14,” he absolved the German 
people completely from guilt for World 
War I and found the German govern- 
ment of that time less guilty than the 
governments of Austria and Russia, i.e., 
absolved Germany from the chief re- 
sponsibility for the war. This state- 
ment, as shown by the lengthy quotation 
in my article, is his, no. mine. He for- 
gets conveniently today that in the same 
preface he boasted of an attack from 
the French press, which accused him of 
trying to relieve “his country” of the 
consequences of its defeat and to under- 
mine the Versailles Treaty; he forgets 
that in his autobiography he stated 
proudly that his book “has shaken more 
than any other book the American belief 
in Germany’s sole guilt.” Ludwig calls 
a verbal quotation a falsification! 
9—Mr. Ludwig admits, in so many 
words, that in his opinion “the Fascist 
movement has done great things for 
Italy.” One wonders if this phrase, to- 
gether with several similar ones (e.g., 
calling Mussolini a “great statesman”), 
will be included in the forthcoming new 
Italian edition of his Talks With Musso- 
lini, to be published “under a Communist 
Prime Minister.” His attempt to sell 
his book now as a criticism of Mussolini 
—to whom he sent dedications of his 
book “in admiration” several years later 
—would not stand the test of reading it. 
Of course, he never asked him “why he 
had not prevented Matteotti’s murder,” 
but on the contrary stated as his belief 
that Matteotti had been killed against 
Mussolini’s will (page 137 of the Eng- 
lish edition). The stated purpose of the 
book was to change world opinion in 
Mussolini’s favor (to give a “different 
picture” of him, as Mr. Ludwig put it); 
as for its effect in Italy, it should suffice 
to say that the book could be published 
unexpurgated, with Mussolini’s consent, 
and, after some cuts, even with the con- 
sent of the tyrant’s over-zealous aides. 
But one would like to see the articles 
Mr. Ludwig claims to have written 
against Mussolini’s aggressive war in 
Ethiopia after—or because?—Mussolini 
had suppressed his books. I remember 
only articles and speeches by Mr. Lud- 
wig in favor of Mussolini’s Abyssinian 


aggression; they were a public scandal. 
Maybe he wrote at the same time against 
it, too—one would not be too much 
surprised. 

+ * ” 


Wuar Mr. Ludwig tries to deny in 
No. 10 is beyond me. Being a German 
Jew, who sought assimilation by baptism, 
he had every reason to be against “race 
theories.” As for a united Europe, his 
words in 1914 were: ‘In vain one tries 
to unite what nature separated so wisely’ 
—meaning nations. The point is that this 
soft-boiled Renaissance writer probably 
would have been a German racist if his 
origin had not prevented it. He gave 
vent to his race hatred against the 
Slavs and Russians not only during the 
First World War but long after. 

11—Mr. Ludwig admits, by speaking 
about everything but this one point, that 
he, the alleged anti-German for thirty 
years, played with the idea of becoming 
a member of the German Reichstag, just 
as he would have to admit that some 
years earlier he had asked his friend 
Walther Rathenau how to become a 
member of the German diplomatic corps. 
It may be true that he lived in Germany 
for a longer time only during the Ger- 
man inflation, when this sworn enemy 
of Germany who made his living by 
writ'ng for the German market could 
not afford to stay abroad—as,he tells 
candidly in his autobiography. Not to 
have lived in a country for forty years 
is of course a good background for being 
an authority on it. The same goes for 
his claim that he never talked to a 
member of the German Parliament— 
which, of course, just isn’t true. Did it 
escape Mr. Ludwig’s attention that his 
friend, General Hans von Seeckt—of 
whom he wrote an eulogy after his death 
in 1986—hbesides being the creator of 
that German army from which Hitler 
built his war machine, was a member 
of the German Reichstag? Mr. Ludwig 
is not seriously going to tell us that 
Stresemann spoke about his—Ludwig’s— 
Roman adventures without being vigor- 
ously prodded. As to his lame quip about 
my alleged defense of Von Neurath: 
it was Mr. Ludwig who wanted to be 
this war criminal’s guest of honor, after 
having lapped up all the honors Fascist 
lialy had to offer—not I. 

12—Mr. Ludwig again admits all the 
facts and denies only that they look as 
bad to him as they must to everybody 
else. He, the alleged anti-German for 
thirty years, actually remained a Ger- 
man as long as it was safe and profitable 
for him, but accuses others, who dis- 
auyree with his views of today, that they 
do so for selfish motives. This from a 
man who, despite all his alleged anti- 
German feelings, hurried back to Ger- 
many as soon as his money gave out, 
who during World I preferred to stay 
in German service instead of seeking 
the honorable shelter of his Swiss domi- 
cile, and who wrote against Mussolini 
only after his books had been suppressed. 

13—Again, admissioi. of the facts— 
as for interpretation and motives, one 
may leave this point to the judgment of 
Mr. Ludwig’s Swiss fellow-countrymen. 
When in 1939 war came, I considered it 
only proper not to quit in an hour of 
danger a country which for five years 
had given me its hospitality without 
making me a citizen. This was France— 
not a neutral, like Switzerland. I finally 
left, not because the French press might 
not have printed my articles, but be- 
cause after the collapse of 1940 the 
Germans had France in their power, and 
in a specia) clause of the armistice 
France had undertaken to surrender to 
the Nazis persons like me. 

14—The last admission of Mr. Ludwig’s 
comes in the form of a particularly bold 
suppression of text. I quoted a phrase 
from his book about the Kaiser, first 
published in 1926; he re-quotes it, ex- 
cept the decisive last bit. There he says, 
with evident regret, that Germany— 
which, despite his pretended aloofness 


Who Falsifies the Facts? 


from everything German is always “we” 
in his writings of this time—could have 
won the First World War if the Kaiser 
had not been so foolish in his dealings 
with England. This was exactly Hitler’s 


position in Mein Kampf. . 
* * * 


Axp now back to Mr. Ludwig’s “falsi- 
fication” No, 1. Evidently not sensitive 
to the feelings of delicacy or shame, he, 
the unrepentant war propagandist and 
hate-monger of 1914, belabors the Ger- 
man Social Democrats of that time for 
what he calls their war-willingness; 


-although as a historian he should know 


that the Social Democrats voted for the 
war budget mainly because they thought 
the war was against Russian Tzarism, 
which they considered an arch-enemy of 
mankind, a suppressor of liberpy and « 
persecutor of minorities like Poles and 
Jews. But the Social Democrats did not 
proclaim, like Mr. Ludwig, their racial 
hatred of the Russian people or their 
hatred of the “Slavic soul.” 

And since Mr. Ludwig is a defender 
of the thesis that Germany has been an 
aggressive nation not only twice in our 
time but through the ages; since ais 
whole booklet about German guilt is 
based on the theory of German war- 
mindedness. back to Bismarck and 
earlier; and since a world propaganda 
has been built upon the slogan that 
Germany in seventy years has started 
three wars of aggression, the first of 
these being the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870—since all this is so, Mr. Ludwig's 
remark about that war is of unusual 
importance. The whole doctrine about 
Germany, the eternal aggressor — as 
distinguished from the undeniable ag- 
gressivity of Germany in our time—is 
hinged on the hypothesis of German 
aggression back in 1870. Therefore, all 
Vansittartists should take notice of 
Ludwig’s admission, based, as he says, 
on well-known documents, “that in 1870 
France was the aggressor.” He could 
not say more clearly that he is wrong in 


his basic theory—and knowingly so. 
* - * 


Lupwic has found it proper to drag 
our personal relations into this contro- 
versy. He hints that I invaded his pri- 
vacy; he did not know me at all; there 
was no connection between us. That in 
his biography of the late Von Hinden- 
burg he had leaned heavily—to put it 
mildly—on a book of mine does not 
constitute a connection in his eyes; nor 
did the fact that at a previous meeting 
and before many witnesses -he had 
assured me of his gratitude for this 
involuntary contribution in exuberant 
terms; nor the fact that he had acknow!- 
edged his indebtedness in the preface to 
his book about Hindenburg. 

As to our opinions about Hitler, I con- 
fess that I ensidered him an enemy who 
deserved the attribute “great”; calling 
him merely a maniac was, in my opinion, 
belittling the danger and giving* the 
world a false feeling of security. 

For several years after our mecting, 
Mr. Ludwig made me repeated requests 
to help him with several of his other 
books, e.g., with his biography of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and a booklet about 
how to prevent World War II, etc. He 
told me repeatedly how much he, the 
exile from Germany, was still honored 
in Fascist Italy, and so came the day 
when I naively believed that his stand- 
ing with Mussolini might be put to some 
good use. When the Nazis had invaded 
Austria and started rounding up Jews, 
heating them to death, ete., it became 
clear to everybody that the only power 
which possibly might be able to stop 
the horrors, at least for a time, was 
Mussolini. 

Certainly the chances were none too 
good; anti-Semitism—in a comparatively 
mild form—had just been introduced in 
Italy; in the game with Hitler, Musso- 
line had been demoted to a secondary 
role. But there was still a chance. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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2. Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah 


(Concluded from last week) 


UT, I can imagine a critic protest- 
B ing, the widespread disapproval of 

Man and Superman and Back iv 
Methuselah is founded less on the im- 
plausible programs which they set forth 
than on the criticism they contain of 
Darwinism. The preface to Back to 
Methuselah is a summary of the whole 
case. What Shaw says’in this formal 
argument cannot so tightly be explained 
away as the fantasti: incidents of his 
plays. 

Now just as the positive metaphysic 
of this play, if taken simply as a meta- 
physic, lands one in the eternal meta- 
physical discussions of mind and matter, 


.free will and determinism, so the preface 


lands one in those biological discussions 
by which, in the past two hundred years, 
metaphysics have been so seriously af- 
fected. After Darwin published his 
Origin of Species in 1859 there were two 
main schools of thought on the subject. 
The Darwinists believed that in the 
doctrine of continuity of species the 
great law of organic life had been dis- 
covered. The religiously orthodox he- 
lieved that if man were a continuous 
growth from lower animals then special 
divine creation and with it human dixz- 
nity were sacrificed. A little later, how- 
ever, a number of thinkers put’ the 
whole discussion on a different basis. Of 
these the one who most influenced Shaw 
was Samuel Butler who pointed out that 
Darwin's special contribution was not 
the very acceptable doctrine of the con- 
tinuity of species (which his grand- 
father believed in as much as he) but 
the doctrine of Natural Selection which 
Butler found by no.means acceptable, he- 
cause it seemed to him to make our de- 
velopment a matter of freakish chaues 
or mechanical law. Darwin, he said, 
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had “banished mind from the universe.” 

Thus the evolutionary eontroversy 
which had been a attlc between Evolu- 
tionists and Special Creationists became 
a battle vetween Darwinists (or Me- 
chanists) and Lamarckians (or Vital- 
ists). Or rather it weuld have become 
suct a battle if the Mechanists had ever 
been prepared to fight. But whether 
from timidity, arrogance, or sheer lack 
of interest, Charles Darwin gave th2 
Mechanists a precedent for ignoring all 
that their opponents might have to say. 
The position of the Mechanists was that, 
even if Vitalism were correct, it was of 
no use in the laboratory where one had 
to proceed on the assumption of strict 
causality and mechanical law. If Vital- 











Wa + essa 
is .. were correct in claiming that in all 
life there was an x which was not pres- 
ent in dead matter, this x was of an or- 
der of reality which science could not 
touch. Now since our scientists are for 
the most part laboratory routinists with 
as much interest in speculation about 
life as a test-tube, it is not surprising 
that in going ahead on premises that 
were necessarily mechanist they seldom 
gave their attention to the possible exist- 
snce of entities that could not be hanr- 
dled in the Jaboratory. Insofar as they 
did erect their procedure into a philos- 








Ludwig On Heiden 


(Continued from Page 12) 
Dbassador—the Niirnberg war criminat 
von Neurath—whom Mr. Heiden chooses 
to defend against me, was never brougiit 
to the publie eye by me, but by the for- 
eign secretary, Mr. Stresemann, who in 
a parliamentary committee spoke in my 
defense. 


Falsification Number Twelve. Mv. 
Heiden writes: “But shortly before Hitler 
came to power he saw the light, dropped 
all this German stuff and became a Swiss 
citizen. .. . He states that he himself is 
free of such material interests which 
might influence his attitude. Before th» 
defeat of Germany, and as a Swiss 
citizen, he wrote, ‘the Nazis cannot rob 
me.’ This was the exact opposite of the 
truth. When the Nazis came to power 
in 1933 they robbed Ludwig of the Gev- 
man book market.” 

The truth is that I have live’ in 
Switzerland since 1906 and became 2 
Swiss citizen in August, 1932, at whicir 
occasion I published a letter in the Neve 
Ziiricher Zeitung in which I explaived 
why I had left Germany many years ag» 
and why I no longer wanted to belonz 
to a nation that was preparing anothet 
world war. Losing the German “market” 
meant less for me than to Mr. Heiden. 
Long before the Nazis appeared in his- 
tory my books had been translated in 
twenty-six languages and in spite of 
Goebbels’ burning have continued to be 
published in the countries that read me. 
Mr. Heiden only came in contact with 
the foreign public through his one book 
on Hitler and has now a greater interest 
in reconquering his old German market. 

Falsification Number Thirteen. 
Mr. Heiden writes: “When they con- 
quered half of Europe in 1940, Ludwig 
felt compelled to abandon for several 
years his new fatherland and to let the 
Swiss shift for themselves.” 

The truth is that after having been 
warned by Mr. Motta, the Swiss secre- 
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tary for foreign affairs, not to write too 
openly against the Nazi government [ 
saw in 1940 that in the world conflict [ 
would be prevented by the press, and the 
what I thought, and 
therefore preferred to leave my home for 
USA, where my pen was free. I think 
for this very reason Mr. Heiden also 
came to the USA. 

Falsification Number Fourteen. 
Mr. Heiden writes: “The book about 
William II had a bigger sale than Mein 
Kampf until 1931. Both books appeared 
approximately at the same time, and in 
certain ways, followed the same lines of 
reasoning. It is said, in the form given 
to it by Ludwig: if the Kaiser had only 
come to an understanding with England 
about a smaller German navy, the Eng- 
lish in 1914 would not have decided 
against us.” 

The truth is that Hitler’s book Mein 
Kompf and mine on the Kaiser are as 
alike to one another as Hitler and [. 
We both reproach the Kaiser for chal- 
lenging England, but Hitler incited the 
Germans after a lost war to prepare for 
revenge, whereas I warned them not to 
bring about a second catastrophe. Mr. 
Heiden’s position toward Hitler is not 
as clear as mine. ] wrote against Hitler 
as against a miniac, Mr. Heiden, how- 
ever, calls his first book One Man Against 
Lurope, thus making Hitler a hero whom 
preface be gives the title of 
greatness, 


censor, to write 


in his 
. > = 


I CANNOT remember that the Nazis 
such an amount of 
hate and lies against me as my one-time 
countryman, the anti-Nazi Mr. Heiden. 
In the glad act of throwing his vitupera- 
tions into my fire I recall Goethes words: 


ever accumulated 


Why complain of foes? 

How make friends of those 

To whom the nature that you are 
Is a reproach by near and far? 


ophy they took a stand on both the 
philosophical questions of Back to Methu- 
selah: mind and matter, gree will and 
determinism. Being champions of the 
mysterious x, the Vitalists postulated 
the existence of Mind, which is cause as 
well as effect, and affirmed free-will. The 
publication of Darwin’s book proved 
nothing one way or another. No philo- 
sophic problem was created, let alone 
solved, by it. Age-old controversies 
were re-opened and re-animated. We 
otter. hear, of course, from one group of 
people, that ‘Darwinism has been proved 
false by the discoveries of Mr. Y” and, 
from another group, that “Darwinism 
has been proved true by the discoveries 
of Mr. Z.” But the body-mind problem, 
the problem of free will and necessity— 
these are simply not susceptible of final 
solution. One may, with the extreme 
school of positivists, declare the whole 
discussion meaningless. Or one may 
take sides. 
* ” » 


Beinc a poet, Shaw could never de- 
clare anything meaningless. He took 
sides. And the Vitalist side was the 
only one he could possibly be on. He be- 
came the willing champion of Buffon, 
Lamarck, and Butler against Darwin, 
Huxley, and Weisman. Shaw’s is so 
purely an espousal of free will against 
determinism, of mind against material- 
ism above all of the x—the soul—against 
mechanism, that there is scarcely any 
need to follow him into specifically bio- 
It is not even true 
“denied” Natural Selection. 


lomical arguments. 
that Shaw 
He said: 

Natural Selection must have played 

an immense part in adapting life to 
our planet; but is is Creative Evolu- 
tion that adapts the planet to our con- 
tinual aspiration to greater knowledge 
and greater power. 
This is not the statement of one school 
xf scientists arguing with another. It is 
the statement of a religionist arguing 
avainst scientism. 

Scientism is the attitude of the man 
who, on Huxley’s advice, believes some- 
thing only when the evidence for it is 
To Butler and Shaw this 
attitude seemed profoundly impractical. 
For it means suspending belief in prac- 
tically everything. The area as yet cov- 
ered by exact science is very small. If, 
as the scientists sometimes recommend, 
we wait till exact science has covered 
the field before making up our minds we 
shall still be suspending judgment on 
our deathbeds. And meanwhile our less 
scientific fellow-men will not have been 
a0 squeamish. The decisions which we 
declined to make will have been made 
“unscientifically” by others. As moral 
agents we have simply been immobilized. 

The scientist assumes that decisions 
not scientifically based are all equally 
unreliable. It is at this point that But- 
ler and Shaw protest. They point to the 
processes that are performed by nature 
—human and non-human—without full 
understanding. “The unconscious self is 
the real genius,” says John Tanner, add- 
ing: “Except during the nine months be- 
fore he draws his first breath, no man 
manages his affairs as well as a tree 
does.” In other words, if waiting till 
scientific method has been applied to all 
areas of life were the only remedy of 
yur ills, the job should be given up as 


overwhelming. 






- 


hopeless. Luckily, Butler and Shaw Mu 


sert, many things that are not scientific 
all- controlled function perfectly well 
Butler saw this as a physiological an 
psychological matter. Shaw has mo 
often stated it in theological terms. Ou 
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side help is needed for salvation; workg}#° good 


will never be sufficient; grace is neededjf* 


d too 


Or as the Irishman puts it in The Blacyyspd ct 


Girl: “There’s somethin’ in us that’y 
dhrivin’ at Him, and somethin’ out of ug 
that’s dhrivin’ at Him.” i 

The inner and the outer, works and 
grace, will and nature, conscious and uns 
conscious—all are necessary to salva¥ 


tion. . 
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Tue preface to Back to Methuselahy 


then, should not be read mainly as aw 
essay on organic evolution. It is a cons 
fession of faith and a denunciation of 
unbelief. The scientists long ago had 
convinced Shaw that supernatural Chrise 
tianity is done for; but what they gave 
him in its place was no adequate sub- 
stitute. As in economics, the great ers 
ror in biology is to imagine that all life 
is regulated by impersonal forces. Both 
Marx and Darwin started from Malthus’ 
picture of the automatic survival of the 
fittest in the remorsless struggle for 
existence. Real economy begins when 
we make welfare the goal and control 
the method. Real biology begins when 
life is*viewed poetically rather than mee 
chanieally, religiously rather than scien- 
tifically. What the cash nexus is in ec0s 


-nomics, the struggle for existence is in 


If life is not more than this, it 
must be made so, 


biology. 


Accordingly, Oken, who found in nas- 
ture the workings of the Holy Ghost, is 
worth more to Shaw than al] the Dare 


wins. And this, not the defense of ordie 





nary Vitalism, is the main point of the 
famous prefaee. Shaw disassociates hime 
self even from the Vitalists: 

“The Old Vitalists, in postulating a 

Vital Force, were setting up a com- 
paratively mechanical conception as 
against the divine idea of the life 
breathed into the clay nostrils of 
Adam, whereby he became a living 
soul.” 
This divine idea is of course the New 
Vitalism. (Shaw does not give us any 
idea who the New Vitalists are, apart 
And we have here not & 
school of biological thought but a reli- 
gion; not a “new religion,” either, but a 
very old one. “There is no question of 
a new religion,” says Shaw, “but rather 
of redistilling the eternal spirit of relie 
gion.” He wants to replace the purely 
analytic attitude to nature, and the pure- 
ly heuristic one, with the spirit of won- 
der and reverence as it is found in relie 
gion and poetry, as it is found in Blake’s 
poem “Auguries of Innocence” and 
Go*the’s rhapsody “Die Natur.” 


from himself.) 








Heiden On Ludwig 


(Continued from page 13) 
Mussolini’s prestige was at stake; for 
many years he had posed as a protector 
of Austria, her Jews included; world 
»pinion always weighed with him. I 
wrote to Mr. Ludwig, suggesting that he 
approach his former friend, that he 
remind Mussolini that his personal 
reputation was at stake. in this purely 


humanitarian issue, and ask him to 


intervene with Hitler in favor of the 
persecuted Jews of Vienna. Of course, 
Mussolini might just have laughed in his 
former apologist’s face. But with the 
hope of saving the lives of some Jews 
in Austria, another man would have 
taken the risk. 

[ shall never forget the ring of indig- 
nation in Mr. Ludwig’s answer: “I shall 
not do anything.” 
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‘ By Manny Farber 
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HARLIE CHAPLIN’S near mas- 

i terpiece called “Henri Verdoux,” 
with its cruel, perfect portrait of 
respected, successful businessman, is 
too good an attack on the business world 
and too uncompromising in its ideology 
and craftsmanship to receive anything 
put the murderous denunciation it has 
received from most of the press and the 
public. This period of refined destruction 
js described by the movie’s hero, a 
homicidal bon bon, as one in which 
people turn savage in a nice, socially 
acceptable, detached, almost somnam- 
pulistic way. This pleasant state of 
affairs is shown in the activities of 
Monsieur Verdoux (Charlie Chaplin as 
Adolph Menjou with a hot-foot), an 
uitra refined product of civilizing in- 
fluences who loses his job as a_ bank 
derk and goes into the business of mar- 
rying well-heeled, middle-aged women 
jn order to murder them for their money. 
This is all done in the spirit of sound 
enterprise—no emotional involvement, 
éharity, or horseplay. Verdoux is a little 
Willow Run with the habits of an ex- 


> 


——_—_ 





guin Books. One Shilling. 


basis on which literature rested.” 

Since Pritchett often writes with a 
beautiful, barely detectable irony, it is 
possible (but unlikely) that he had his 
tongue part way in his cheek. In any 
ease, three recent anthologies of new 
writing supply no ammunition with which 
to retort to this gloomy forecast. 

Orion III is one of those collections of 
writing in book form that were stimu- 
lated by the war-time ban on new pe- 
riodicals. It has a good reputation 
which, when one eyes itz list of editors, 
jis not surprising. Apparently, the pub- 
lishers intend to have it appear regular- 
], as a peace-time stand-by. Even at the 
risk of appearing ungrateful, this inten- 
t' w should be disputed. 


Anthologies of new writing in_ book 


Ww iform are a flourishing habit in England 


today. Superficially their legitimacy is 
unchallengeable—there is always Tottel’s 
Miscellany to point back to. But it does 
not need an iconoclast to suspect that a 
grexter filial piety than the publishers 
would freely admit is due to such undis- 
tinguished ancestors as the bedroom, 
bathroom, and kitchen anthologies that 
so plague us now. Despite pretenses to 
the contrary, these ventures do a genu- 
ir. disservice to writing. They 
tend to supersede the literary magazine 
with its continuity of purpose. There 
ar no evident critical standards at work. 

It is strange, that when some fussy 
old critics are still complaining of “‘co- 
terie literature” the tendency in recent 
years has been in exactly the opposite 
direction. The so-called coteries are be- 
ecming quite respectable. All in all, this 
is a desirabe trend. But it would be un- 
fortunate if the trend were to exist at 
th. expense of goood writing. The point 
about these anthologies is that they seem 
t, be compiled and published whether or 
not the contents are worth the effort. 
There is something unhealthy in the 
way anthologists hover over new writing, 
eager to skim the cream before it has a 


new 
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LITTLE REVIEWS ANTHOLOGY, 1946, Edited by Denys Val Baker. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, Nine Shillings. 


bank clerk. He works to support an ijn- 
valid wife (Mady Correll) and a darling 
whom he very genuinely loves, except 
that his mind wanders now and then 
to business matters. It is an intriguing 
part that the wife Mona plays—she is 
the undemanding, completely passive, 
husband worshiping wife to end all such 
wives. She hasn’t been around since 
Griffith’s day and seems as refreshingly 
original and Chaplinesque as anything 
in the movie. Their son Peter is some- 
thing, too. He was made out of the 
suds from a box of golden soap flakes, 
and the house they live in was poured 
from a can of syrup. Verdoux, the busi- 
nessman, is so much a type that wins all 
honors in our culture, and Verdoux, the 
good husband, is equally so genuine 
that you hardly notice—and he certainly 
doesn’t—what an awful business he’s in. 
This is Chaplin’s idea of what goes on 
all about us. 

Chaplin’s Verdoux, in esthetic terms, 
is a bruising take-off on the self-satisfied 
champion in modern industry, forever 
reminding you of the blissful financier 


returning to suburbia after a killing day 
et the office. He devours work like an 


assembly line, is as efficient as a bank’ 


clerk’s riffle, as conscientious and un- 
questioning as a metronome. When he 
has his slippers on in his own home, he 
walks like a salesman, and when he’s 
making love to his wife, at least one- 


half of his mind is working out to- — 


morrow’s problems. Chaplin keeps ham- 
mering away with his uniquely pure 
humor that nevertheless hits like a 
blockbuster, that underneath this virtue 
and efficiency Verdoux is as gentle as 
a meat-cleaver, as human as a radio 
cemie, as constructive as a fifth-rate 
Dadaist. The beauty of this characteri- 
zation is that it shows so effectively 
what an awful mess man gets into by 
his genius for rationalizing any act as 
jong as it suits his immediate gain. 
Verdoux, as the savior of his home and 
loved ones, is the essence of a diligent, 
reasonable, good citizen, and nothing 
that he pulls off in his business could 
disturb him or shock you very much. 


» * ~ . 


Tuoucs Chaplin is the central figure 
in almost every shot, he doesn’t cramp 
anyone’s expression if there’s any to be 
had. Alton Cook, the World-Telegram 
critic, mentioned that Martha Raye stole 
her scenes with Chaplin “right out from 
under Chaplin’s accomplished nose.” It 
s obvious, I think, that Chaplin does 


all he possibly can to permit her to do 
se. With a voice that can shatter Boulder 
Dam, the large gestures she seems to 
have inherited from a windmill, Miss 
Raye is the inevitable indestructable 
object that Verdoux bumps into. I have 
never seen anyone play the Brooklyn 
cannibal so well. She blooms like a 
jungle flower, though her husband, whom 
she adores, is home only a few minutes 
ef each year and spends those minutes 
trying to strangle, poison, club, and 
drown her, take her jewels, her stocks, 
her house away from her. It isn’t that 
she is smarter than Verdoux, only 
luckier. No matter how much Miss Raye 
has te go into stylized cootch dancer 
attitutes, she manages to seem stil] a 
little like the girl next door. Margaret 
Hoffman creates a deeply moving, subtle 
woman out of her cliche role as the 
sad-faced shrew dressed for a wake 
whom Verdoux woos and kills faster 
than Jesse Owens can run 100 yards. 
Instead of the old-maidish battle- 
axe that you expect, she is without 
xnimus for her heartless Verdoux, prob- 
ably in love with him, and hopelessly 
resigned to being mistreated by him. 
Robert Lewis produces some magical 
effects as the hero’s druggist pal—a soft, 
sedentary creature who loves to gas 
ibreugh the night about very specialized, 
‘ntellectual matters. Mr. Lewis, who gets 
these effects with some limp, oily ges- 
tures and a musical, apple-polishing 
voice, is more like a salve than a man. 





Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


ORION. Volume III. Edited by C. Day Lewis, D. Kilham Roberts, Rosamond Lehmann. 
London: Nicholson and Watson. Six Shillings. 
THE PENGUIN NEW WRITING. Neo. 29. Edited by John Lermann. London: Pen- 


London: 


“Within the next few years we may see not merely ‘cuts’ but a final switch-off 
in serious imaginative literature. Talent and genius are dying on the ene hand 
because the inducements to abuse them in highly-paid second-class work are so great; 
on the other, because the means of surviving in any other way are more and more 
difficult to come by. The economic revolutions of our time have destroyed the precarious 


Wiewisnia recently in The New Statesman and Nation, V. S. Pritchett predicted: 





chance to settle. The results are dismal 
testimony to this impatience. The an- 
theologies are rarely worth the purchase 
price, and Orion I/I is no exception. 

Penguin New Writing has the over- 
whelming justification of selling for one 
shilling (20¢), and is, besides, more @ 
quarterly review than an anthology. It 
de-aonstrates consistently its editor’s 
(John Lehmann) good intentions and 
spotty taste. There are extra-literary 
notions, involving the “century of the 
common man” that often get in the way. 
This comes out in translations from the 
Greek or Czech that are better examples 
of international solidarity than of any- 
thing else. There is also good writing 
scattered throughout. For a shilling — 
only a knave would carp. 

The Little Reviews Anthology contains 
a useful bibliography of contemporary 
British and Irish little mags with a brief 
discussion of their background, purpose, 
etc. Aside from that, it serves mainly to 
confirm the impression that the British 
little mags are nothing to write home 
about. None of them has the stature of 
the top American reviews — Partisan, 
Sewanee, Kenyon. Horizon is probably 
the best, but it is very British and very 
sober, and literature often turns out to 
be neither. Some of the items in this 
collection (a short story by Mary Lavin, 
*  jnstance, and most of the criticism) 
aie so poor that one can’t help wonder- 
ing if Mr. Baker isn’t cheating the little 
mags of their modest due. 

In poetry, familiar names still predom- 
inate—C. Day Lewis, Macneice, Edith 
Sitwell, Dylan Thomas. In prose, there 
is only Frank Sargeson, a New Zea- 
lander, who can claim to be both new 
and talented. By far the best writing 
i; that of William Sansom, who is re- 
ceiving the recognition he deserves, and 
Rhys Davies, who is definitely an old- 
timer. The latter’s “Harvest Moon” (in 


ihe Little Reviews Anthology) is a mas- 
ierpieece of short-story writing. His tales 
are Welsh in background and deeply im- 
wersed in the folk element, which is per- 
ha_s one reason why he is not as well 
known in the States as he should be. 
Anyone who reads “Harvest Moon” will 
certainly seek out his other-work. 


Sansom, at first reading, strikes one 
es a Kafka with the important meta- 
physical cogs left out. When his work 
is taken all in all (he has contributed to 
¢-ch of the above volumes) it is very im- 
pressive. The short story “Murder” (in 
the Penguin) is one of his best things. 
*“is careful construction of a nightmare 
world lends itself easily to mishandling 
and sensationalism, but Sansom rarely 
fumbles. 

English criticism is much below the 
prevailing American standard. There is 
a relief in this, since one is spared the 
sephomoric pompousness that often goes 
under the name of “textual criticism” in 
the States. But the relief is only tem- 
perary. Typical is the essay by S. Gor- 
le Putt in Orion III on Henry James. 
It is earnest and scrupulous, but in- 
credibly dull, aud ignores, moreover, all 
the work that has been done on James 
sinee 1934. 

Special mention should be made of 
iwo critics. D. S. Savage, writing on the 


Recent English Anthologies 


“Poet’s Perspectives” (Little Reriews 
Authology) is neither dull nor inhibited. 
He is simply infuriating. He is not in- 
ierested in writing, but only in Litera- 
ture as subject-matter for philosophical 
mastication. His philosophy of “person- 
zlism”, aggressively presented, induces 
respectful attention at the same time 
that one wishes he would seek a different 
pasture for its exercise. To worsen mat- 
ters, he is devoid of a sense of humor. 

V. S. Pitehett’s brief essay on Rex 
Warner in the same volume is as near 
perfect as could be desired. His recent 
volume of criticism, The Living Novel, 
was @ very bright spot in an otherwise 
uninteresting critical season. 

Of course, there’s the old stalwart him- 
“Writers in a World of Necessity,” writ- 
ien, one suspects, while racing over the 
self, Stephen Spender, holding forth on 
herizon to another Congress or commit- 
ie meeting. 








ADVENTURES IN THE REALM | 
OF IDEAS 


And Other Essays by Victor S. Yarros. 
20 Years (about 40,000 words) thai 
renge from Russian Revolutionary 
Sociali th gh American Philo- 
sophical Anarchism, to Pragmatism 
end Democratic Socialism. 75¢ per 








copy, prepaid. Mail orders to E. Halde- 
men-Julius, Box 1979, Girard, Kansas. 
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Meet your friends next Sunday at the 


OLD KNICK MUSIC HALL 


ARTISTS’ & WRITERS’ 


Coecktail-Dansant 


5 to 8 P. M.— Auspicese THEATRE UBU 


Cover Charge $1.00 - 


No minimum 


Dinner if desired 


for that Parision efmesphere 


MAKE IT A RENDEZVOUS AT THE OLD KNICK 


Second Avenue between 54th end 55th Streets, N. Y.C. 


Cocktail Dansant May 4 and each Sunday during May 


GUEST ENTERTAINERS 


For table reservations phone PLaza 8-2724 


OLD MOVIES IN THE BAR 


YMMV MLILLL TTL U7 
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“Call Me Mister” 


®G.I. MUSICAL HITS 





DON BESTOR AND HIS BAND 
TOPS VARIED PROGRAM 
AT PALISADES PARK 


A song writer of distinction, 
Don Bestor and his orchestra head- 
line the new free stage show at 
Palisades Amusement Park, N. J., 
this Saturday and Sunday, May 3 
and . Bestor, who looks more like 
a business executive than an or- 
chestra leader, has been playing 
and working in the musical busi- 
ness for a very long time. Many 
will recall his bits of wit with 
Jack Benny on the radio for more 
than two years. It was after Don 
had gotten the better of Benny 
with wise patter that Jack used to 
say: ‘Play, Don,” and that he will 
do this week-end at Palisades 
Park. Featured with Don and the 
band is lovely Helen Manning as 
vocalist. 

In addition to Don Bestor and 
his orchestra, a new aerial act will 


Lovely Helen Manning, featured 
vocalist with Don Bestor and his 
orchestra, who will play at Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, N. J., this 
Saturday and Sunday, May 3rd 
and 4th. Don Bestor and his band 
will: also play for the free stage 
show held twice daily and for 
free dancing at Palisades Park 
outdeor Casino on both nights. 





AT EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRE 

An uncensored pictorial report 
from inside Russia is the feature 


of the new program at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. Photographed 


in Odessa, Kiev, Minsk and Mos- | 


cow, these films are said to show 


services in churches and syna- 
gogues. 
Foreign Affairs: U.S. camera- 


men film pictures of people living 
in waves in the city of Stalingrad. 
Sitveria: Soviet ships push through 
Poiar storms in search of terri- 
tories beyond the Arctic circle. 
Poiand: First films of the greatest 
muss movement in history show 
five millions on the move to Po- 
many: Spectacular scenes of the 
land’s ne wwestern border. Ger- 
greatest blast since Bikini. British 
demolition units blow up Heligo- 
land. Copenhagen: Denmark is 
mourning its beloved King Chris- 
tian X. South Africa; On her 21st 
birthday, Princess Elizabeth dedi- 
eats herself to the British Em- 
pire. Greece: King Paul, in first 
official ceremony, inaugurates new 
bridge over the Corinth Canal. 
Palestine: Terrorists strike again. 
The Cairo-Haia express is blown 
up; 8 are killed and 14 injured. 











set the pace for thrils in the 
amusement park on the Jersey 
side of the Hutson, opposite the 
125th Street Ferry. The Helen 
Harvey Girls will appear twice 
daliy for the free stage presenta- 
tions at the Palisades Park out- 
door auditorium, 


JAMES MASON FILM 
HELD OVER AT CRITERION 


Universal International’s “Odd 
Man Out,” starring James Mason, 
continues for a second week of an 
indefinite run at Loew’s Criterion 
Theatre. 

In addition to James Mason, the 
cast of “Odd Man Out” includes 
Robert Newton, F. J. McCormick, 
Kathleen Ryan, Robert Beatty,, 
Fay Compton and the famous 
Abbey Theatre players. 








FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


“Call Me Mister,” the ex-GI 
musical hit co-produced by Her- 
man Levin and Melvyn Douglas, 
celebrated its first anniversary at 
the National Theatre on Friday, 
April 18. The producers proudly 
announce that during the 421 per- 
formances of the all-veteran show 
on Broadway, a total of 456,835 
playgoers have come to see and 
applaud the cast, headed by the 
blonde comedienne, Jane Kean, the 
songs and sketches by composer 
Harold Rome and skit-writer Ar- 
nold Auerbach, the direction by 
Robert H. Gordon, and the dances 
by John Wray. 

The gross receipts o “Call Me 
Mister,” according to the most 
recent auditing, have reached the 
$2,000,000 mark for the New York 
company, while the touring com- 
pany, headed by Betty Kean, the 
sister of Jane, has already rung 
up more than $500,000 on the cash 
register. With both companies com- 
pletely paid for, fifty lucky backers 
of the musical have distributed 
more than $90,000 among them- 
selves as profit from the two com- 
panies. 


“CALCUTTA” CONTINUES 
AT PARAMOUNT 


Th ecombination of Alan Ladd 
in “Caleutta” and an “in person” 
show headed by Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra continues to play 
at the New York Paramount. Co- 
starred with Ladd in the screen 
presentation are Gail Russell and 
William Bendix. Featured in per- 
son with Ellington are the Golden 
Gate Quartet, Coke and Poke, and 
Buck and Bubbles. 








Carol Reed director of “Night 
Train” and “The Stars Look | 
Down,” produced and_ directed 


“Odd Man Out.” The film is a J. 
Arthur Rank presentation. 


“BLAZE OF MOON" HOLDS 








| 


AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | 


The Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre will hold its current show, 
“Blaze of Noon” and “Big Town,” 
for a. third week. Academy Award 
winner Anne Baxter, William Hol- 


|} den, Sonny Tufts, William Bendix, 


Sterling Hayden and Howard sa 
Silva are all co-starred in “Blaze 


| 
' 


| 


of Noon,” with Philip Reed, Hill- | 
ary Brooke and Robert Lowery | 
playing the top parts in’ “Big 
Town,” the first screen dramatiza- 


tion of the popular radio serial of 
the same name. The Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Paramount show also in- 
cludes Bill Floyd at the organ at 
every performance. 





“A very funny 
play, brilliantly 
written, acted 


bh and staged.” 


—Garland, 


Journal-Amer. 
Evgs. 8:40 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 


GARSON 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th STREET, East of Broadway - CH 4-4256 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 


KANIN 











FREDRIC 


MARCH 


“A completely 
satisfying and 
enjoyable com- 
edy.”* 
—Chapman, 


News 





Evgs. 8:40 


MAX GORDON presents 


YEARS AGO 


The New Smash Hit by RUTH GORDON 
Directed by Garson Kanin 
MANSFIELD THEATRE 
47th STREET, West. of Broadway - 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 








FLORENCE 


ELDRIDGE 


in 


CI 9-9056 








Music & Lyrics by 





“One of the Funniest Shows of All Time” 


Gs MELVYN DOUGLAS and HERMAN LEVIN present 


with JANE KEAN 


Sketches by 
HAROLD ROME ARNOLD AUERBACH ROBERT H. GORDON 


NATIONAL THEA.. 41 St. W. of B'way — Mail orders now thru Sept. 20. 
Evenings 8:35: $1.20 to $6.00. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $1.20 to $3.60 (tax incl.) 


—Collier’s Magazine. 





Production directed by 





RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


present 





82 in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“937 LAUGHS.” 
Walter Winchell 


shat Jonss Man 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR, LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B’wi 
Eves. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


"MASTERFUL ... 
ENTRANCING.” 
Hawkins, World-Telegram., 


HELEN HAYES 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 8” 
Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sot. 2:4 


“ALL TRIUMPHANT.” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune. 


ETHEL MEBMAN 


tn The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book 6b) HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


WMPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of B’way 
Ev. 3.40. Mat. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 





_ Celebrates 





PALESTINE EXHIBITION 
OPENS AT RADIO CITY 


An exhibition of Palestine cul- 
ture and industry, designed to 
demonstrate to all the accomplish- 
ments of the Jewish people in the 
Holy Land, opened a six-month 
engagement at the Radio City 
Museum of Science and Industry 
yesterday. 

Sponsored by the Economic Bu- 
reau of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund, the exhibition will feature 
over 1,500 products of Jewish in- 
dustry, as well as dynamic models 
and photographs of the Jordan 
Valley Authority, agricultural de- 
velopment, the Holy places and the 
Hebrew University. There will also 
be the latest motion pictures of 
the country, the Valley of Arma- 
geddon (as it was and as it is), a 
complete display of Palestine art 
and, as a special attraction, a ton 
of Palestine soil for people to walk 





FAMOUS PAIR TO APPEAR 
IN ORIGINAL "FATHER" 
ROLES JUNE 14th 


Howard Lindsay and his wife, 


Borothy Stickney, who in 19389 
created the now famous stage 
characterizations of Father and 


Vinnie in “Life With Father,” 
will make a re-appearance in those 
roles at the Bijou Theatre for one 


performance on Saturday evening, 
June 14, when the play sets a 
record for the longest consecutive 
runin world theatre history. 
Beore withdrawing from the cast 
of “Life With Father” in June, 
1944, Mr. Lindsay and Miss Stick- 
ney played a total of some 1,600 
performances over a period of 
five seasons. It was their announced 
intention to return to the stage 
together only when “Life With 


upon. Mother” was produced. 











OPrba compan! 
LAST 7 PERFORMANCES! 
Wed. Eve. April 30—La Tosca 
Thurs, Eve. May 1—Carmen 
Fri, Eve. May 2—Faust 
Sat, Mat. May 3—La Boheme 
Sat. Eve. May 3—La Traviata 
Sun.Mat.May 4—Barber of Seville 
Sun. Eve. May 4—Aida 


CENTER THEATRE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
49th St. & 6th Ave. CO 5-5474 
Orch, $2.40, $1.80. Loges $2.40, $1.80. 








Chosen by 


N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS 


THE BEST MUSICAL 
OF THE YEAR 


ZIEGFELD Theatre 











ATS AVAILABLE FOR ALL PERFORMANCE 


“A Musical Play of Magnificence and Glory!” 


—ATKINSON, TIMES 


STREET SCENE 


ADELPHI THEATRE 54 $1. E. of BS'way. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed., Sat. 









| 














GOOD SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 


OKLAHOMA'!CAROUSEL 


ST. JAMES. W, 44. Mats. Thurs. & | MAJESTIC, W. 44th Street, Mats, 
Sat. Evgs. $4.80, 3.60, 3, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. | Thiir. & Sat. Evgs. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 
Mat. Thurs.—$3, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Mat. | $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. Mats. Hhurs. & 
Sat. — $3.60, 3, 2.40, 1.80 and 1.20.'Saturday $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 











JEAN DALRYMPLE presents 


BERT LAHR * JEAN PARKER 


BURLESQUE 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS and ARTHUR HOPKINS 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. East of B’way. BR 9-2067 
Evgs, incl. Sunday 8:40 - Mats, Sat. & Sun, 2:40 - No Mon, Perf. 


erg 


NOW OPEN DAILY 


125 Rides & FREE Shows 7 Midways 
Attractions Dancing o¢ Fun | 
es 























Parking 

















Mezz, $1.80. Balc. $1.20 (all incl. Tax) 
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“Love and Learn” — Comedy Opens at Strand 





GREAT RO 


= 


MANCE! GREAT ADVENTURE! 


"Impassioned, Torrid Love Scenes!" 


CORNEL WILOE 


—Dorethy Masters, News 


© MAUREEN O'HARA 


|THE HOMESTRETCH 


Directed by BRUCE HUMBERSTONE~ .- 
ON STAGE! 


in Technicolor 


Produced by ROBERT BASSLER 


STARS AND STARS! FUN AND FUN! 


IN PERSON 
HAZEL SCOTT 


SPECIAL! 


HENNY YOUNGMAN 


FRED and ELAINE BARRY 


Doors Open 11:30 A. M. 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 


CARL RAVAZZA 


R Oo X a 7th AVENUE & 50th STREET 
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PJACK CARSON AND 
ROBERT HUTTON STAR 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 

Jack Carson, Robert 
Martha Vickers and Janis 
are co-starred in Warners’ “Love 
and Learn,” which opened at the 
New York Strand on Friday. The 
supporting cast includes Otte Kru- 
ger, Tom D’Andrea, Angela Green 
and Herbert Anderson in impor- 
tant roles. 

The picture, a whimsical story 
of two songwriters’ struggle for 
recognition, tells the humorous 
tale of Jack Carson and Robert 
Hutton and their involvement with 
a woman who lied her way into 
of laughable trouble for everyone 


Paige 


concerned. 
Made into a screenplay by Eugene 
Conrad, Francis Swann and J. A. 
L. Diamond, it was adapted from 
an original story by Harry Sauber. 
The film was directed by Frederick 
De Cordova and produced by 
William Jacobs. The musical score 
was composed and adapted by Max 
Steiner, under the direction of 
Leo F. Forbstein. The three songs 
featured in the film and sung by 
Jack Carson were written by Moe 
K. Jerome, Jack Scholl, Charlie 
Tobias and Ray Heindorf. 

The Queen of the name bands, 
Ina Ray Hutton and her orchestra, 


Kate Smith 


Tee 











Golden-throated song star whe cel- 
ebrated her 38th birthday on May 
Ist, also marking her 16th consec- 
utive.year.in radio. Kate has prob- 
ably won more awards and greater 


performer in the history of the 
entertainment industry. 


| All trade anions and fra 
| ternal Organizations are re 
|quested when planning theater 
‘parties to do so through Ber 
|aard Feinman. Manager of the 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
|VEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| ronquin 4-4622, New Leade) 
| "heatrical Department, 7 East 











Hutton, 





their hearts and into a great deal | 


recognition than any other single. 








|15th Street. New York City 








and romantic singing star Phi 
Brito will head the “in prson*® 
show at the Strand. In addition on 
the stage are Lenny Kent, night 
club comedian, and Helene and 
Howard, comedy dance duo. 


At R.K.O. 








Joan Crawford and John Garfield 


” 


in a scene from “Humoresque” at’ 


R.K.O. Theatres. 








ALWAYS ONE 
STEP AHEAD! 


Long before the nation become price cut con- 
scious the New York Paramount Theotre hod the 


ing of admission prices. The Paramount not only 
gives you the best in 2 for 1 shows but offers 


the biggest bargain in the er 1 world. 





All for the price of 
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MON. to FRI. Inclusive 
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Broadway at 5list Street 





HUMPHREY BOGART - BARBARA STANWYCK 
ALEXIS SMITH 


IN WARNER BROS, PICTURE 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS" 


With NIGEL BRUCE 
Directed by Peter Godfrey - Produced by Mark Hellinger 


HOLLYWOOD 


WARNERS’ 
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a | Nightly 8:30 
Thru June 14 
° Programs 
Mailed on 


Request 
“POP” Prices (Incl. tax) Orch. $2.40 * Dr. Circ. $1.80 * Balc. De coe 








Sunday 
MAY 4 





NEAPOLITAN NIGHT, Nicolas Aversano, 
Rosalie Maresca, Soprano - 
Core D’lalia, Chorus and Dance Group 
Air Conditioned CARNEGIE HAILI, 57th Street and 7th Avenve, New York City 


Conductor 
Nino d’Aurelio, Tenor 
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UNCENSORED FILMS 


INSIDE RUSSIA. 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th Si. & B'way - 
50th Si., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 











72nd St. & B'way 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee meets 
in New York, May 17 and 18. Principal 
matter on agenda is action on report of 
the Unity Conference with the S.P.... 
Paterson, N. J.: May Day meeting, Sun- 
day, May 4, 4 p. m., in the W. C. Labor 
Lyceum, 72 Carroll St. Speakers: Meyer 
Levenstein and others. . . . Philadelphia, 
Pa.: General membership meeting on 
Thursday, May 15. Discussion on So- 
cialist Unity. August Claessens and 
others will speak. . . . Newark, N. J.: 
May Day meeting, Friday, May 2, 8:30 
p. m., in the W. C. Center, 179 Clinton 
Ave. ... Los Angeles, Calif.: Nathan 
Chanin will be there during May. He will 
speak at the 25th anniversary of the 
J.S.V. Branch and other meetings. .. . 
Eleventh Anniversary Journal will be 
printed during July. All locals are urged 
to give full cooperation. Ads and 
greetings are being solicited. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee will meet on 
Wednesday, May 17, 8:30 p. m. All 
Branch officers are being invited to dis- 
cuss plans for the forthcoming City Con- 
vention on June 7. George Goe and 
Julian Steinberg will make brief ad- 
dresses. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch: Social, 
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Karen Horney Discusses 
“Mature Attitudes in a Changing World" 


Round Table sponsored by ACAAP, the Auxiliary Council to the Association for the 

Advancement of Psychoanalysis. Houston Peterson, Chairman. Karen Horney, Margaret 

Monday. May Sth, 8:15 P. M. Tickets at $2.40 

may be purchased at ACAAP headquarters, 266 West End Avenue (82nd Street), N. Y. C. 
Telephone: SC 4-4119, 


Mead, Eduard Lindeman. Edwin Lucas. 


Saturday, May 8, at 108 East 181st St., 


Bronx. Liston M. Oak will speak on 
“What I Saw in Poland.” Refreshments 
will be served. ... Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday over Station WEVD at 
9:30 p. m. ... Boat Ride to Bear Moun- 
tain Park, Sunday, May 18. Auspices of 
the Workmen’s Circle. Get tickets at 
the S§.D.F. City Office: $1.75. for adults 
and $1.15 for children. .. . German 
Branch: May Day meeting, Friday, May 
2, in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
St. Concert and speeches. ... Unveiling 
of monument for Harry Kritizer, Sun- 
day, May 4, 1:30 p. m., in Beth David 
Cemetery, Elmont, N. Y..... William 
Karlin Branch: Debate — “Should the 
Communist Party Be Outlawed?” Prof. 
Rubin Gotesky and August Claessens. 
Dr. B. D. N. Grebanier, moderator. 
Sunday, May 4, at the Flatbush Unitarian 
Church, Beverly Road and East 19th 
Street, Brooklyn. . . . Women’s Com- 
mittee: Tea and discussion, Tuesday, 
May 20, 2 p. m., at the Rand School. ... 
Leon Blum Branch meets Wednesday, 
May 14, 7 p. m., at 7 East 15th St.... 
August Claessens speaks at the Liberal 
Party Club, Laurelton, L. 1., on Tuesday, 
May 13.... Coming Dinners: To A. 
Philip Randolph, May 17; auspices of 
Reunion of Old-Timers. To Isaac M. 
Schiff, June 7; auspices of Reunion of 
Old-Timers, S.D.F. and Workmen’s Circle 
Branch 665. 
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Old Timers 5th and Greatest 
ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 





SATURDAY EVE., MAY 17, 1947 
The Event of the Year! 





Testimonial in Honor of 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 





GRAND BALLROOM . HOTEL COMMODORE 





LEON HENDERSON ° 


Chairman, Testimonial Committee 





GERHARD PECHNER, Star of Met. Opera Co. 
VING MERLIN and his N.B.C. ORCHESTRA 








TICKETS $7.50 per person—Make check payable to 

DAVID SILVERMAN, Treas., and mail to CHARLES 

GROSSMAN, Chairm., REUNION OF OLD TIMERS, 
15 E. 22nd Si., New York 10, N. Y. 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 


for 
a 
1 per *1,000.00 
A deposit of 80 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
* 
We are the only Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Society owned 
and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


* 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


* 

Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 
Tel: REgent 4- 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 

















— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 





@ Some of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished religious leaders issued a 
statement assailing the telephone man- 
agements as being responsible for the 
strike of telephone employees and 
supporting the telephone unions’ re- 
quests for industry-wide collective 
bargaining and some increase in wage 
scales. 

They declared, “We have become 
convinced that the telephone company 
is chiefly responsible forthe present 
strike by its refusal to let the union 
share in making the rules which gov- 
ern welfare services and working 
conditions. We urge. that the public 
support the telephone unions in this 
dispute to the end that the strike 
may be settled on the basis of its real 
issues and not by hasty and compul- 
| gory legislative action.” The state- 
| ment was released by the Church 
Committee of the Workers Defense 
League. 

“By its refusal to negotiate or ar- 
bitrate a maintenance of membership 


. Clergymen Assail ATS ¥ 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
| laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 


made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 





or a union shop contract, A. T. & T, 
is responsible for this strike. The 
philosophy of refusing the union any 
bonafide share in management pro- 
grams of this nature is not consistent 
with the ethics of democracy or of 
religion in an industrial society. While 
we make no claim that the unions are 
justified in the full limit in their de- 
mands, nevertheless, on the issue of 
labor-management relations, that is, 
sharing of management functions 
having to do with welfare and work- 
ing conditions, we must speak firmly 
in support of the unions’ requests. 

“We are particularly disturbed to see 
the hasty effort of legislators to turn 
this strike into a holiday for anti- 
labor anti-strike legislation. If New 
Jersey is to be an example, we see 
a new pattern in American indus- 
trial policy which would substitute 
injunctions for justice, legislative co- 
ercion for a real facing up to iudus- 
trial problems in a time of. stiffly 
rising prices.” 











Discrimination in American Colleges 


Neary four out of five of the na- 
tion’s leading non-sectarian liberal arts 
colleges ask questions concerning an 
applicant’s race, religion, or national 
ancestry, a CLSA ’ 

survey of ad- 
mission forms has recently disclosed. 
Of some 171 replies to a poll of 267 
colleges, 135, or 79 percent, asked such 
questions as against 36, or 21 percent, 
that did not. 


CLSA’s poll; conducted in December, 
1946, was based on a list of institutions 
selected from the most recent Directory 
of American Universities and Colleges. 
Those surveyed had 1) an enrollment of 
approximately 500 or over, 2) no re- 
ligious denominational affiliation, and 
8) were either privately, publicly (state 
and/or city) controlled or supported. 


In order of frequency, the questions 
asked on discriminatory blanks con- 
cerned applicant’s birthplace (91 pere 
cent), parents’ birthplace (53 percent), 
mother’s maiden name (28 percent), 
race (37 percent), applicant’s religion 
(36 percent), and church affiliation (28 
percent). In addition to these, there 
were also such variations as questions 
about color, nationality, ancestry or 
descent, language spoken at home, 
mother tongue, and questions on when 
the aplicant’s parents arrived in the 
U. S., and whether they were native or 
naturalized. 


Similar inquiries have been declared 
illegal on job applicatioi. forms by the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, and the New York City 
Council investigating the admission prac- 
tices of medical schools has denounced 

















the © discriminatory 
questions. 

Prior to 1920, an applicant was gen= 
erally asked only for pertinent infor- 
mation as to age, scholastic record, 
previous training and recommendations, 
The inclusion of racial, religious, and 
nationality questions has developed since 
World War I., 

Yet when college officials at the City 
Council hearing were questioned about 
an application blank concerning “racial 
antecedents (German, Anglo-Saxon, He- 
brew, Irish, Italian, Negro, etc.),” none 
could tell how he could answer the ques- 
tion or explain why it was asked. All 
conceded that such data had no bearing 
on en applicant’s qualifications. 

Some 26 colleges requested the appli- 
cant’s photograph, a device which one 
of the witnesses at the recent New York 
City Council hearings admitted was used 
for making a “guess” as to religion or 
racial origin. 


purpose of such 
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Rumania Treaty ... 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
ation of joint Soviet-Rumanian commere 
cial and industrial companies (so-called 
“Sovroms”), the USSR becomes outright 
owner of one-half of each of the prine 
cipal economic. resources of Rumania, 
which include petroleum, timber, coal, 
transportation, banking, insurace, trade, 
etc., though the original capital invest- 
ment share of the Soviet Union is almost 
non-existent. How justly was it said, at 
the time when the Sovrom for air trans- 


port was set up, that Rumania’s particies. 


pation consisted of planes and personnel, 
while the Soviet Union contributed the 
air! 

* * * 


Tu ERE are at least two essential con- 
siderations to bear in mind: 

1.) In view of the fact that the evacu- 
ation of Soviet troops from Rumanian 
soil is to begin only after a period of 
time following the ratification of the 
Treaty yet to be concluded with Austria, 
there is no urgency whatever about rati- 
fying the treaty with Rumania, before 
that with Austria is concluded and rati- 
fied. 

2.) In any event, it seems entirely un- 
desirable to ratify a treaty, signed on be- 
half of Rumania by the existing quisling 
regime. Surely it is clear that only a 
treaty signed by a truly democratic and 
representative government, established 
after free elections have taken place, can 
validly obligate the Rumanian people. 

The ratification of a treaty contracted 
with the present Government of Buka- 
rest, which was appointed by the Krem- 
lin’s representative, Vishinsky, can mean 
but one thing: a premium awarded to the 
shameless violation of the agreements of 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow. 
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Will Sweden Yield 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, Sr. 


Former Estonian Envoy to Latvia 


Tare was strong feeling in Sweden 
in November, 1945, when the Swedish 
parliament and people heard of a secret 
agreement between their Government 
and Moscow concerning the extradition 
of 167 citizens of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, who had taken refuge in 
Sweden, in May; 1945. The Swedes at 
that time resented that their free coun- 
try had been compelled to repudiate its 


humanitarian conception of the right to‘ 


asylum under the pressure of a foreign 
power. The Government was attacked 
in the parliament, protest meetings were 
held all over Sweden and a flood of pro- 
test resolutions reached the King and 
Government. Nevertheless, the extradi- 
tion of 147 persons was performed “for 
political reasons” as the Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Oesten Undén, acknowledged 
in an interview. At the same time Mr. 
Undén disclosed to the parliament that 
by January 1, 1941, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment had already recggnized the an- 
nexation by Russia of the three Baltic 
Republies.... 


After that event, painful both to 
Swedish prestige and some 30,000 Baltic 
refugees who felt themselves in mo- 
mentary danger of being delivered to 
Soviet authorities, the Balts recovered 
a certain. sense, however diminished, of 
security in Sweden. Now, it is revealed 
that the Swedish Foreign Ministry ad- 
vised, on January 1, 1945, the Swedish 
pastorate, that all the Baltic citizens 
who left their countries after August 5, 
1940, are to be registered in churech- 
books as Soviet citizens. And, on April 
20, 1947, an official communiqué was 
published in Swedish papers saying that 
since the Soviet law forbids marriages 
between Soviet citizens and foreigners, 
this Soviet law must apply to the 
“former” Baltic citizens! Furthermore, 
according to well-informed sources, the 
Swedish civil registrars and _ police 
authorities have received orders that 
starting on May 1, this year, the Baltic 
refugees be designaied in all the docu- 
ments issued to them as Soviet citizens. 

Although the Swedish press—except 
the Communist and: pro-Soviet papers— 
unanimously criticize especially the 
marriage ban as a challenge to human 


To the Editor 


Again? 


rights and ethics, the Balts are thinking 
with sorrow of the experience of “the 
167” in the winter of 1946. 


The arbitrary sovietization of Baltic 
citizens in Sweder may have fatal 
consequences, as there is no more sec- 
urity against further claims of the 
Soviet Government and the eventual 
compliance of the Swedish Ministry with 
these claims. What if the USSR now 
reminds Sweden that, according to the 
Soviet Penal Code of 1943, paragraph 
58, Soviet citizens who have fied abroad 
are to be tried and punished for high 
treason? 


It has been the policy of the Western 
democracies, and understood to be the 
policy of all the members of the United 
Nations—except the USSR and her 
satellites—that the Baltic refugees shall 
not be considered as Soviet citizens, to. 
Say nothing of their submitting to Soviet 
laws in a free foreign country which 
granted them sanctuary. Will Sweden, 
a new member of the UN, but an ancient 
land of freedom and political decency, 
be the first to swerve? 


New York City. 


The Case of Dov Gruner 


From JACK E. SCHAPIRO 


found it necessary to take the lives of these four youths on the gallows. 


Fre Jewish youths have been hanged in Palestine. The British Government has 


Their crime? They wanted freedom. They wanted it bad enough to fight for it. 

Three of these youths were in their early twenties, one in his early thirties. When 

the Nazi tyrant came to power they were but children, too young to know of anything 
but the childish yearning to play—and to live. 

Almost the whole of their shert lives was spent under the heel of the most ruthless 

tyrants in history. They grew up midst the worst suffering to which any group of 


men has ever been exposed; midst the 
torture and extermination of their -peo- 
ple—their parents, their playmates. And 
they survived. They were the lucky ones. 

They survived with a determination! 
A determination to win for themselves 
and their people their rightful share of 
human freedom and human dignity. The 
will to live as free men was inbred 
through their lifetimes of cruel suffer- 
ing. P 

And to this end they had devoted them- 
selves. They bought land that no one 
had wanted, land that was barren and 
land that was swampy. And they made 
this ‘land fertile and they made the land 
bear fruit; They poured their sweat and 
their hope into the land, that there might 
arise therefrom a new life and a new 
hope for the remnants of their persecuted 
people. 

The land that they cultivated had 
never before been cultivated, it had never 
been wanted, and they bought the land 
at extravagant prices. These were youths 
of indomitable courage and they made 
the land bloom with a new hope. 

But the British Government did not 
approve. It sent joint committees of 
inquiry to Palestine, and when the com- 
mittees returned with enthusiastic praise 
for the miraculous accomplishment of 
these persecuted people, the Government 
of Britain chose to, ignore the reports 
of: their own committees. When the com- 
mittee urged immigration of more Jew- 
ish survivors, that they might be spared 
the' fate of hopelessness in Eurepean 
“eamps,” and might add_.their sweat to 
that of their brethren in building a new 
life out of’a barren soil, the British once 
more turned a deaf ear. No fragment 
of hope was ever extended to these brave 
people. 

Instead, the British concluded that the 
Jewish will to live and té create a bet- 
ter lifé, was illegal, and the British sent 
soldiers’ and equipment to combat this 
“jllegal” activity. 

“But Jews who had suffered so, for so 
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many years could not give up their 
struggle for freedom in spite ef the 
mighty British arms and equipment, and 
80, they struggted on. 

And now, for four Jewish youths, their 
“iHegal” struggle for freedom has led 
to the British gallows. They went brave- 


ly to the gallows of British “justice” ~ 


singing the Jewish national anthem 
“Hatikvah” (Freedom)—Jewish freedom, 
something that the British cannot under- 
stand. 


Yet, when British freedom was in 
grave danger, Dov Bela Gruner and 
many of his buddies served for years 
in the British army to help preserve 
British fredom. And now he has been 
rewarded by the British Government on 
a British gallows. And without even a 
fair trial—an appeal was still pending 
when these men were hanged. 

There are those who would tell us 
that it is the British who must save the 
world for freedom, These four youths, 
if their lives could had been spared, 
might have told a different story. But 
the lives of such “criminals” as would 
dare to fight for a Jewish homeland could 
not be spared by the British Government. 

The British Government may be able 
to take the lives of a few Jewish youths, 
but they cannot take the desire for free- 
dom from a people who will die for it 
—and win it. 


Newark, New Jersey. 


* * - 


FROM THE EDITORS 


@ The New Leader would like to go 
on record as strongly expressing regret 
at the lamentable lack of diplomatic and 
human skill with which the Dov Gruner 
affair; and other similar cases, were 
handled by the British Government. 
Even extreme tragedy, however, cannot 
so simplify a political issue that grief 
or indignation can point a clear-as-day 
solution. Political assassination cannot 
be condoned, but neither can the British 


authorities be allowed to forget that 
among those at Cyprus are those who 
were among the first fighters ‘against 
Nazism. Among those in the British 
internment camps are many to whom 
the democratic world should ever be 
thankful. They are men and women 
who languished in concentration camps 
for their opposition to Hitler. Not to 
be forgotten also is the fact that 
6,000,600 Jews were killed in the most 
barbaric bloodbath in all annals of 
human history. The violence with which 
many of the Jewish people in Palestine 
view the current situation, springs from 
these massacres and from the failure of 
the world to even now assume its 
responsibilities in according them a 
chance for a new life. Commission after 
commission has been appointed to study 
the situation, and commission after com- 
mission has had its findings ignored. 
Meanwhile, the plight of the homeless in 
Europe, and the interned in Cyprus, 
continues. We urge the British Govern- 
ment in the strongest terms possible to 
abolish the white paper. Rather than 
weaken the military situation in the 
Middle East and in the world, we believe 
that an act of good faith of this kind 
will be important in recognizing the 
obligations of humanity and justice that 
are past due, and that will allow the 
peaceful mobilization of all the demo- 
cratic forces in the world for the im- 
portant political and moral battles that 
lie ahead. It should go without saying 


that additional violence on the part of - 


some Jewish partisans will not aid the 
situation. Violence begets violence. And 
it is only in peaceful, rationally thought- 
through settlements that we can achieve 
the solution of the Palestine problem, 





NEW WAVE OF ARRESTS IN SPAIN 


@ Julian Gorkin, POUM leader now 
in Mexico City, has sent the following 
telegram: 

“Progreso Alfarache, CNT leader who 
was arrested in Madrid in March, has 
disappeared fram the Falange head- 
quarters of the Security Police without 
a trace. It is feared that he has been 
assassinated. Another leader of the trade 
uniens of the CNT, Nicolas Mallo, who 
was arrested in Avila -and taken to 


‘ Madrid, has suffered horrible tortures. 


The documents seized have led to 
approximately 2,000 arrests of anti- 
Fascists all over Spain. Action should 
be taken to save their lives. 


PLEASE... 


will you do us a‘vital favor? 
We are fighting to keep out 
price down. We can do this if 
we expand our circulation con- 
= siderably. Volume circulation 
cute down our overhead, and 
allows us to charge the same 


low price for the magazine. 


HOW? ... 


If each reader sends us only 
one subscription we can easily 
achieve this goal. Surely there 
is someene to whom you would 
like to make a gift of a year's 
subseription to THE NEW 
LEADER, It's really two gifts 
in one, you help your friend 
and you help us, 


In Return... 


as a token of our appreciation 

we want to present you with 
=a gift. Choose any TWO of :the 3 
‘ following books, and we will send 
them to you, ABSOLUTELY FREE 


1. Wiliam Henry 
Chamberlin, 


America: 
Partner in World Rule 
2. Herbert Morrison, 

Prospects 

' - and Policies 
3. Richard Armour, , 
Leading With My Left 
4. Louis Fischer, 
Empire 
e 
Act Now... 


Mail in the coupon you will 


find below. We will mail you 
your books immediately on 


receipt. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Shifting AMiglisients 


HE discussion in and out of Congress of the 

Truman policy of sending emergency aid to 

Greece and Turkey recalls the nationwide de- 
bate of 1940 and 1941 between the two schools of 
thought known somewhat loosely as interventionist 
and isolationist. The line-up of forces at the present 
time is not, however, identical with the alignment of 
1940-41. ) 

Such an ardent advocate of militant action against 
Hitler as Claude (“Red”) Pepper is now a leading 
champion of passivity in the face of Stalin. Henry 
Wallace is an example of a similar shift of front, 
On the other hand Charles A. Lindbergh, most mag- 
netic leader of the isolationist forces before Pearl 
Harbor, recently defined his present viewpoint in the 
.. following senténces: 


“We must help to rebuild western civilization. 

We must re-establish and protect the ideals we 

believe in. This will require our extending 

financial assistance. It may require the use of 
military force. But no necessary cost is too high 
for the accomplishment of these objectives.” 

And, while some old-fashioned Reptblican isola- 
tionisis are lining up with Sovietophile left-wingers 
in opposing the Truman policy, former Governor 
Alf Landon, of Kansas, a good barometer of mid- 
western sentiment, has come out wholeheartedly for 
the President's policy. 

It is not surprising that there should have been 
these shifts of position. For if one looks back to the 
arguments which interventionists and _ isolationists 
hurled at each other before America entered the war, 
it can be frankly recognized that neither side was 
altogether vindicated by the subsequent course of 
events. 

Former interventionists can point with satisfaction 
to the downfall of the evil tyrannies of Hitler, 
Mussolini and the Japanese militarists. But far too 
few of then were alive to the grave dangers which 
were associated with the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as the strongest land power in Europe and in 
Asia. Far too few of them protested vigorously 
azainst blindly vindictive features of the peace settle- 
ment. which have made a mockery of the Atlantic 
Charter and greatly obstructed the recovery of Europe. 
I think, most open-minded and reflective interven- 
tionists would admit, in the light of present develop- 
ments, that mere military victory over the Axis was 
not the panacea they had hoped for and expected. 

At the same time, open-minded and reflective isola- 
tionists can derive little comfort from saying “We 
told you so,” or from repeating the shibboleths of 
heir: old creed as appropriate of even relevant=to the 
trisis of foreign policy in which America is now 
jnvolved. The entire course of events during and 
“pince the war bas cut the ground from beneath the 
old-fashioned isolationist case. 

A familiar isolationist assumption was the impos- 
sibility, exeept at enormous human cost, of landing 
armies on foreign shores. But experience showed 
that, given air and navel superiority, amphibious 
operations on a large scale are quite feasible. A 
second assumption was American immunity to foreign 
invasion. The invention of the atomic bomb has gone 
far to destroy this confident sense of immunity. 

Still another element in the isolationist psychology 
was the bitter feeling that America was being drawn 
into alien quarrels. But today any semblance of 
balance of power in Europe and in Asia has dis- 

appeared. Americans, through no will of their own, 
find themselves in the front line of the international 
‘arena. Their country is infinitely the strongest bul- 
wark against the submergence of the whole world by 
the totalitarian tide. 

Té recommend isolationism today is little more 
realistic than to wish for a time-machine that would 
carry us back to happier and more carefree times 
when oceans were bulwarks, when science had not 
conquered the air, when there was no such formidable 
concentration of power in two centers, Washington 
and Moscow. It is heartening that the Greco-Turkish 
aid bill passed the Senate by a bigger majority than 
the lend-lease bill obtained in March, 1941. This 


Where the News Ends 








shows that the American people are rapidly adjusting 
themselves to the realities of the harsh postwar world. 
It. indicates that wishful isolationism is much less 
prevalent than the masters. of the Kremlin may. well 
have hoped. 
* * * 

Not for the FBI 

® An objectionable racket is going on in some 
Slav-American communities. Individuals with rele- 
tives in the Soviet-dominated police states are being 
solicited for contributions to- pro-Communist causes, 
for declarations of support for the unrepresentative 
governments in these countries. There are broad hints 
that the relatives will suffer if the solicitations are 
disregarded. If the existing laws against blackmail 


and extortion do not cover this sort of thing; ‘the 
should be drengthened- and plugged for loopholes, 
* os : 


— the Nail on the Shed 
® “Wallace appears about as well equipped ~t 
deal with Communism as a rabbit is to ‘deal with ; 


‘ boa constrictor.”—Viscount Swinton. 


* es * 


Appeal for i a Good Cause 

@ 1 recently received an appeal from Vladas Stanka, 
Lithuanian Rector of the Baltic University in ‘Han 
burg, for “teaching equipment, books, scientifi¢ jours 
nals, writing materials, utensils, microscopes, “ete.” 
Last summer I visited this Baltic University, where 
more than a thousand students and over a hundred 
professors from Latvia and Estonia are carrying: ¢ 
studies and scientific work under extremely difficult 
conditions. Many of these exiles would be the best 
kind of candidates for American ‘citizenship. Until] 
some decision is taken to resettle these and the millio 
and more other DPs, practically all refugees fron 
the totalitarian states of Eastern Europe, it is most 
essential that DP morale be kept up by help to such: 
excellent institutions as the Baltic University. Dona< 
tions ean be: sent to the University, I Holstentor, 
Hamburg, or the Lithuanian War Relief Toad at 
105 Grand Street, Brooklyn. =~ 





An Editorial— 
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What Can We Do About Prices? 


IVE ITEMS in recent news reports give a com- 

posite picture of the price situation. Président 

Truman sent a plea to the convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers politely ask- 
ing the big industrialists to reduce prices to the whole- 
salers. The National Federation of Small Business 
has charged that big business is responsible for “arti- 
ficially high” price levels. The Newburyport Plan— 
which involves cutting prices 10 percent at the ex- 
pense of the retail dealer’s mark-up—was arousing 
a good deal of excitement but rapidly flattening out 
as a means of stemming inflation. The United States 
Steel Corporation announced that for the first quarter 
of 1947 its profits were higher than at any time since 
1929, amounting to $39,234,511, equal to $3.78 on a 
common share. And, finally, Solomon Barkin, re- 
search difector of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, issued an analysis of the cost of shirts which 
shows that the present high price is only in slight 
part due to advanced labor costs. 

Mr. Barkin’s report and that of Irving S. Olds, 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, 
agree about one vital point. In setting prices, indus- 
trialists allow for a wide margin of safety. Mr. Olds 
puts it this way: “If we are going to have a sound 
corporation, we must: make money in a period like 
this to accumulate funds to take care of a period 
when operations may be at a considerably lower rate.” 
Mr. Barkin makes the general statement that manu- 
facturers set their prices at such a level as will 
guarantee them a profit both in good times and bad. 
They make their calculations so that they will never 
lose. Which means, of course, that in times of full 
operation they will make unnecessarily high profits. 

In popular discussions of our free enterprise 
system there is the implication that in the absence of 
government regulation, prices are controlled by some 
sort of inexorable natural law. Prices, free of legal 
controls, are supposed to respond spontaneously to 
the “law” of supply and demand. Competition is 
supposed to limit the margin of profit. Mr. Barkin 
reminds us that we have, at best, only a “semi- 
monopolistic competition.” There is an absence of 
competitive price-cutting. Prices, though free of con- 
trol by state or nation, are not uncontrolled. The 


control, instead of being in the hands of government: 
executives, rests in those of big manufacturers. * 
* te * 

Unper these circumstances, the combined effects 
of the Newburyport Plan, the pleas of fhe small busi- | 
ness organizations and the demands of the President” 
of the United States have but slight effect. The re- 
tailers, habitually taking a mark-up of 40 percent, 
can reduce prices slightly and, for a time at least, 
increase their business. But whether such a reduction, 
without cooperation of wholesalers and manufacturers, © 
can in the long run be maintained remains to be | 
preved. And the urgings of the President and the — 
small men of business have importance exclusively | 
as propaganda operating in the field of public opinion, ~ 
Thus far the effort to bring down the prices of the, 
necessities of life presents a picture of public ims - 
potence. The American people are placed in a ridicue | 
lous position. The Federal Government removed price 
controls, and now both people and Government are 
respec ‘fully and wistfully begging those who actually 
exercise control to be kind enough to reduce prices 
so that citizens can buy. 

With regard to possible ways to effective action, 
Mr. Barkin has a couple of pertinent suggestions, 
Until we get a different sort of Corigress, we must 
depend upon the power of public opinion. The prob- 
lem, then, is how to inform and mobilize the people” 
of the country in relation to this issue. The first thing | 
to do is to make available everywhere and to every-~ 
one the facts about the present rate of profits. If} 
pe ople understood what is going on, the force of § 
opinion would tend to get results. In the end it would, 
presumably, stiffen the attitude of the President and 4 
affect the political nerves of Congressmen. 

One obvious mechanism to attain this result would © 
be a widely discussed system of public panels. The 
President or any Governor or Mayor could appoint — 
such a panel and do something to bring into the open 7 
the-machinery whereby prices are set and the extent 
of the profit that is drained off at the top by the great - 
corporations. ~-Newspaper and radio systems, too, 
could effectively take a hand in this informing enter- 
prise—but perhaps that is too much enterprise to 
expect in our private enterprise system. 
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